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COMPLETE TELEPHONE SERVICE. This “general store” displays some of the many kinds of equipment to meet different telephone needs. The 


exhibit shows the advantages of complete telephone service for home and business. Another new feature is the irlight ( Jutdoor booth, 
c 


A Year of Progress 


and of New Things in Telephone Service 


Some interesting highlights from the 1954 Annual Report of A. T. & T. 


To meet the increasing communica- 
tions needs of the public, business and 
the nation, the Bell System spent $1.4 
billion for new and improved facilities 
in 1954 

1,967,000 telephones were added, 
compared with 1,900,000 in 1953. Long 
Distance calling set new records. 

A million more telephones were 
changed to dial. Eighty-four per cent of 
all Bell telephones are now dial operated. 

Operators now dial more than half of 
all Long Distance calls straight through 
People in a num 
ber of places can also dial many of their 


to the distant number 


distant calls. 


The average time for completing out 


of-town calls dropped to 1.4 minutes, 
and 97 out of every 100 calls went 
through while the calling party stayed 
on the line. By these and other meas 


ures service was the best on record. 


We started work on the first undersea 
voice cable to Europe, equippe d our main 
TV network routes to carry color pro 
grams and invented a device to convert 
sunlight directly into electricity 

The Western Electric Company and 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, our manu 
facturing and research organizations, un 
dertook major new defense assignments 


at the Government's re quest 


The prospect ahead is for another 


busy year, and tor even gre ater progress 
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tow ard meeting and antic ipating the 
wants of telephone users 


We'll be glad to send you a copy of the 
Annual Report American Telephone 
sroadway, 


34-9800, 


and Telegraph Company, 195 
New York 7, N. Y. EXchange 


Extension 2151 
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8. Whitney Landon, Secretary 
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| American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
! 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. ¥Y 

| 

{ Please send me a copy of the 
i 1954 A. T. & T. Annual R 
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Figures faster than you think 


The new portable Comptograph adds, 
subtracts, multiplies and even divides 
The fastest, quietest, easiest 10-key 
machine to operate! New, human 
engineered keyboard designed to 
eliminate lateral hand movements 
Exclusive single-cycle action elimi 


nates “runaway” tape. 


The exclusive Visi-Balance window 
shows automatically the true running 
debit or credit balance at all times 
You get instantaneous subtotals or 
totals with automatic space-up. Direct 
action segment printing in two colors, 
Erase tab-backspacer. AC-DC motor 
For a free office trial, mail the coupon. 
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The new COMPTOGRAPH ¢ 
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Mle Co., Chicago 22 
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One measly carbon! 


“Price changes effective next Monday—and I get one 


measly copy! Now my two girls have to drop everything, 


and type new price lists and letters to the men in the 
territory...The home office could spare the branches a 


lot of grief by just sending enough copies...” 


Not enough copies... 
loses time, delays action, lowers efficiency 
in every business...is a chronic problem 
which Ozalid can usually solve. 
Anything written or typed, printed or 
drawn on translucent (lets light through) 
paper can be copied on an Ozalid machine, 
in less than a minute. The copy is accurate, 
clear, dry and ready for use. 
A letter size copy costs less than 2¢— 
a lot less than retyping and proofreading, 
transcribing, photocopying. And anybody 
can use an Ozalid machine. 
Saves every department... 
Thousands of companies now use Ozalid 
copies of orders, invoices, material lists, 


statements, bulletins, tax returns, charts 
and drawings —to speed production, order 
filling, accounting, billing, shipping, etc. 

Add new entries on cumulative reports, 
and Ozalid copies save transcribing and 
typing. Files can be reduced; one carbon 
makes Ozalid copies anytime. 

Even in a small office, an Ozalid machine 
soon pays for itself. Call the nearest Ozalid 
distributor (see phone book) and ask for a 
demonstration. Or write to 405 Ozaway, 
Johnson City, N. Y. In Canada, Hughes 
Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


Ozatip— A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation... From Research to Reality 


OZALID 


BAMBINO (right) is the smallest, 
fastest, low-priced office copying 
machine; will make 200 copies 
an hour, on sheets as wide as 9%", 


for less than 2¢ a copy 


OZAMATIC (left) is a table 
model, handles sheets as 
wide as 16", and can make 
up to 1000 prints an hour 
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At first blush, the chart on 

tt al 1955 our cover might look like some- 
fe thing to worry about, Actually, 

it shows that the United States 

came through the critical early 

months of 1955 with better- 


MANAGEMENT POLICIES than-average employment 


The cover picture is for the 


Should Executives Know What Employees Think? F. Van Houter g benefit of those who may be 

5 = = _  —_ scared by normal technological 
Can You Keep a Secret! ; ye A. Traver 14 developments. It shows an engi- 
The Story of the Jet-Powered Executive 24 neer adjusting a switch on an 


electronic machine used by 
Standard Oil Company (nd.) 
in solving complex problema in 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL the design and operation of 


refineries, Let's atick with a 


Work Simplification for John Plain & Co Herbert Brayer 12 well-sold and constantly demon- 
; trated proposition people are 

. , . aa eee 8 pro} peo] 
Tightening Controls With Less Paperwork bert D. Devereu 22 ust theen cut of anche i 
Don’t Crowd Electrical Pathways Bernard | hwald 28 better machines and bette 


methods 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS VYext VWWlonth 


10 Ways Offices Can Help Production Departments John Pac 16 Readers will get the first 
report on the results of the 

How to Get Better Letters at Lower Cost Marilyn French 20 S-month study by AMERICAN 
7 : , Business editors on work sim- 

Sorry, Miss Jones, We Don't Spell It That Way Detty | nrar 26 plification. It is exhaustive, but 
, not exhausting. It will demon 

Got a Problem? Ask for Help from Suppliers 30 strate clearly that werk sim 


plification is essentially good 
management—-good operations 
It will tell what companies are 
accomplishing through using 
EMPLOYEE AND LABOR RELATIONS work simplification as a tool to 
extend good management 

Selecting an Arbitrator I embow 18 throughout their organizations 


New Systems and Equipment 45 


DEPARTMENTS Other features will bring 


readers adaptable ideas for use 


Offices in the News 4 New Books 50 in their own businesses, case 
studies of successful programs 
Business Tips 48 Business on the March 52 and another hard-hitting “10 


Ways to” article 


Cover Photo by Standard Oj! Co. (indiana) $4.00 ao Year—35 Cents o Copy 
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pRLTESTL 


at 100 TIMES 
NORMAL SPEED 


fo assure 
@® perfect register 
@ free-flow feeding 
® accurate alignment 


run unattended 





Naturally, you won't ever run your forms at 
this speed! But PRE-TESTING under ab- 
normal conditions assures you of positive 
operation of the forms we design for your 
requirements. Even when used on tabulators, 
teletypewriters, automatic typewriters with- 
out constant attendance of an operator, 
American Lithofold forms run smooth, true, 
fast! 


Which type meets your needs best? 


@ LiTHOsTRIP 
the most efficient continuous 
form ever devi 


e 
for fanfold machines 


@ LITHOSET 
carbon- interleaved singie sets 


TEST their accuracy on your 
own machines... 


Write today for free samples! 


Amenican 
Litthefoldl C Jo~poration 
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Brick, glass, redwood, and Tennessee ledge rock combine to form the ex- 


terior of a new round bank, which has sea-blue and tropic-yellow walls inside 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


Round Bank, recently erected in 
Grandville, Mich., has caused more 
than the usual amount of comment. 

| The Community State Bank chose 

| the circular glass design to fit the 

| narrow end of a wedge-shaped site. 
This design permits two drive-in 
windows and plenty of parking 
space, where a square building 
would have allowed only one drive- 
in window and less room for park- 
ing. Besides presenting a striking 
appearance, the circular layout is 
expected to reduce employee move- 
ment by about one-third. F. G. 
MacEachron, president, reports 
that people have come from miles 
around to see the unusual struc- 
ture—and have stayed to open new 
accounts, 


Contemporary Design figured 
prominently in the National Office 
| Furniture Association exhibit at 
| the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago 
| in March. A wood office furniture 
manufacturer led the parade with 
a rich-looking executive desk and 
| matching cabinets of African wal- 
nut mounted on polished brass 
| stands. Black-and-white leather 
| chairs completed the ensemble, de- 
| signed by a woman in Michigan. 
| Four dealers had ordered the suite, 
which will retail for close to 
$2,000. 


Royal-Blue and Kelly-green chairs 
were other eye-catchers at the 
NOFA exhibition. These chairs 
| were part of a line of functional 


furniture that included L-shaped 
arrangements for bosses and 
smaller units for secretaries. An- 
other intriguing item in the en- 
semble was a low toast-colored 
settee with a white marble table- 
top at one end, suitable for a re- 
ception room or an executive's of- 
fice. A spokesman pointed out that 
color is playing an increasingly 
larger part in our lives. “How 
many black automobiles do you see 
on the streets these days?” he 
asked. 


Centralization is the aim behind 
two new buildings completed by 
Caterpillar Tractor Company’s En- 
gine Division in Peoria. One new 
building houses 216 office em- 
ployees of the division, while the 
other will be used for storage of 
materials. Both buildings are at- 
tached to the engine factory, giving 
it a total of 995,900 square feet of 
space. According to H. H. Howard, 
vice president, the move will im- 
prove the efficiency of the division. 
“No drawing, no quotation, no 
letter, and no picture is an ade- 
quate substitute for actually get- 
ting alongside the product. There 
is nothing quite like ‘feeling the 
iron.’”’ A complete underfloor duct 
telephone system, a heating and 
lighting setup with all fixtures fit- 
ting flush in a new suspension-type 
ceiling covered with acoustical tile, 
and walls of painted concrete 
blocks are some of the outstanding 
features of the air-conditioned 
buildings. 
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In Step with the trend toward 
more colorful offices, one manu- 
facturer presented 39 full-color 
scenes in illuminated pictures at 
the show. Subjects ranged from 
wildlife to Cypress Gardens and 
Silver Springs in Florida. The 
scenes are either placed in fluores- 
cent lighted frames or they are 
made into table lamps. 


A Folding Chair with wooden seat 
and back mounted on black 
wrought-iron legs also attracted at- 
tention at the exhibit. This un- 
conventional chair folds to one side 
and stands by itself when stored. 
Weighing 12 pounds, the chair will 
be available in various woods, 
ranging in price from $24 to $29. 


Uses of Accounting in managerial 
control will be the theme of a spe- 
cial summer program to be offered 
by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology from June 14 through 
July 1. Professor Ernest H. Hun- 
tress, director of the MIT Summer 
Session, explained, “The program 
is designed for young executives 
who have recently assumed or are 
about to assume general manage- 
ment responsibilities and who have 
not had formal training or substan- 
tial experience in accounting.”’ The 
3-week program will deal with the 
collection, organization, and inter- 
pretation of financial data, Regis- 
trants may live in the dormitories 
and use the swimming pool and 
sailing pavilion on the Charles 
River Basin. For details and appli- 
cation blanks, write to the Summer 
Session Office, Room 7-103, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts. 


Ten-Acre Site in Morton Grove, a 
Chicago suburb, has been acquired 
by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company, where it plans to 
build a new factory at a cost of 
$1.75 million. The one-story plant 
will consolidate manufacturing 
operations now carried on in three 
locations in Chicago. Offices and 
expanded engineering and produc- 
tion activities will have 150,000 
square feet of floor space. Con- 
struction should be completed by 
November. About 700 people are 
employed in the present manufac- 
turing operation. 


Doubling Its Facilities, Gerrard 
Steel Strapping Division of United 
States Steel Corporation has be- 
gun construction of a two-story of- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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DITTO iu SAVES SIMONIZ 





$30,000.00 YEARLY!" 





*This case history, taken from an impartial study, 
can easily be the story of your company... 


“The Ditto order-and-invoice plan prevents errors 
because names, addresses, and items are written 
only once ... saves checking and correction time 

speeds orders to shipping point and so speeds 
merchandise to customers. Ditto plan makes earlier 
payment of accounts receivable resulting in lower 


DITTO 


One -lir ling Y lems 


G) 





interest or carrying charges ... Now just 5 people 
handle what formerly took 15 typists and clerks. 
What is more, our improved forms cost less than 
those we used with bookkeeping machines ...” 
So writes, Mr, H. Carr, Controller, Simoniz Company. 


Let us show you, without obligation, how easily 
Ditto One-Writing System can be adapted to your 
company’s operation. Mail coupon or write us today. 


SSSSSESRSESRERERESR ESR ESE SERRE EERE EE SG © 


, 

DITTO inc., 614 S. Oakley Bivd. Chicago 12, Il! e 
in Canada: DITTO of Canada, Ltd., foronto, Ontario 
in Great Britain: DITTO Britain Lid, London, England 7 
At no cost of obligation. please send me more information on , 
how you can save us money, time and effort with the DITTO , 
One- Writing System for / 
Order Billing [ Production [ \Purchasing-Receiving { \Other ¢ 
(_Payrolt (inventory Control (Mospital Admittance é 
ROMO, POTEOR. vcovccccoccecocecooococooroesceses 7 
COMPANY... cceccccccccecoverneseereeesereesseueueee . , 
eeccachicniediines varies a 
city county state , 
eeseseseeesessssssssssssssed 
5 








FIVE BOOKLETS $ 


to help your salesmen 


Send $1.00 with your name and address 
attached to this ad and mail today for 
this set of handy booklets on selling 
techniques, Only one set to a customer. 


A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMAN. 
SHIP by J, C. Aspley. Packed with 
helpful suggestions on selling funda 
mentals. Over 300,000 copies sold 


SELL BY GIVING by James T. 
Mangan. A remarkable philosophy 
and approach to selling which simply 
cannot fail. Over 200,000 copies 
sold 


THE KNACK OF SELLING YOUR- 
SELF by James T. Mangan. Every 
salesman must sell himself before he 
an sell anything. This book blue 
prints the way. Over 300,000 copies 
old 


HOW TO SELL QUALITY by J. C 
Aspley. Tested methods to overcome 
price objections and sel] a quality 
product in a buyers’ market. Over 
100,000 copies sold 


STEP OUT AND SELL by W. E. Holler 
former sales manager for Chevrolet 
An inspiring book that packs a real 
punch. Over 250,000 copies sold 


Each booklet averages 64 pages, size 
4 by 6 inches. Practical, down to earth, 
and packing a wealth of help, millions 
of these booklets now used in training 
by some of the largest companies in all 
lines of business. 


DARTNELI 


Lettou. FROM READERS 


Industry in Scotland 


Herbert O. Brayer’s article “Ameri- 
can Industry in Scotland” (your 
January issue) cannot go unchal- 
lenged. I have no doubt that Mr. 
Brayer’s facts and figures are correct, 
but the over-all tone of his article 
represents American industry as the 
saviour of industrial Scotland. 

Since the war there has been full 
employment in these Islands. Its 
creation may have been a political 
gambit, but with increasing pro- 
duction the manpower shortage in 
many industries and public services 
is very real. 

Great Britain owes the United 
States a great deal of money—-some 
of which has been repaid, remember 
and only by trade can this debt be 
settled. American industry would be 
contributing more towards Britain's 
complete economic recovery by think- 
ing about the removal of import 
restrictions and the lowering of 
tariffs, than by deluging the British 
with Coca-Cola, paper patterns and 
clocks. 

If you Americans wish to build 
factories in Scotland, England, or 
Wales, we'll be glad to have them; but 
please don’t let either of us pretend 
that our motives are altruistic. 

In conclusion may I say that my 
colleagues and I read your publication 
with great interest, although not 
always with sympathy 


R. W. E. TINKER 
Jesmond House 
Nottingham, England 


American motives weren't altru- 
istic, but the extension of American 
enterprise overseas has been mutually 
profitable to American investors and 
British workers, Quoting Lord Bils- 
land, “American enterprise in Scot- 
land has provided a most important 
wedge against traditional and chronic 
unemployment in these industrial 
areas.” Ea-Scot Brayer (Aberdeen) 
refers Sassenach Tinker to more than 
20,000 Scots who echo “Amen”! 


Business-Data Handling 


I have had occasion to read several 
of ... your articles on electronic 
business machines which appeared in 
1953, and the series on foreign busi- 
ness machine enterprises published 
in 1954. I am very much impressed 
with the caliber of these papers .. . I 
have been working in the computing 
machine field for the past 15 years, 
and have been teaching classes here 
at the Institute in this area for over 
a decade. Recently, I have introduced 
more and more material on business- 
data-handling in my classes, and some 


articles would be very valuable to me 
in this regard. 


F. M. Verzun 

Director 

Office of Statistical Services 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Herbert O. Brayer thanks you, Mi 
Verzuh, for those kind words 


Phone-Order System 


A friend of mine was telling me 
about an interesting article in your 
February issue that could change our 
order department setup. It had to do 
with automatic electronic recording 
at McCarthy Hicks of Baltimore 
We'd like to have a copy 


BENJAMIN SAFFORD 
Handy Beer & Wine Company 
Boston 20, Mass. 


Stenographic Pools 


Please send me any material you 
have on a stenographic pool for a 
large manufacturing business 


R, E, ALLEN 

Office Manager 

Atlanta Paper Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS editors are in 
the midst of a research project cover- 
ing secretarial and stenographic pools, 
for a forthcoming article. Our sub- 
scribers are invited to write us con- 
cerning their experience with pools 
and/or suggest areas where infor- 
mation is desired 


Let's Expand 


This company is anxious to obtain 
a copy of the article by Eugene Whit- 
more entitled, “Expansion Policies of 
200 Companies,” from the January 
1945 issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


P, H. CLirrorp 
Pearson’s Antiseptic Co., Ltd 
London, England 


Obsolete, But Still Useful 


In February 1952, your magazine 
printed a reproduction of a coal oil 
lamp. As I recall, the picture illus- 
trated an article on the subject of 
replacing obsolete equipment. Do you 
have a copy of this magazine that I 
could purchase? I would like very 
much to get hold of it. 

E. J. SMYTHE 

Multigraph Branch Manager 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Work Measurement 


I'd appreciate it if you would send 
me a copy of “Results From Work 
Measurement,” which is the second 
of two articles on work measurement, 
appearing in your October 1954 issue 
S. A. LAWRENCE 
Director, Systems Control 

Department 
Collins Radio Company 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Talk Your Work Away 


Is it possible to obtain reprints of 
the article “How to Talk Your Work 
Away” by Ray Josephs from your 
January 1955 issue? 

F. M. UpcHurcH 

Controller 

Service Agencies Division 
Cooperative Grange League 

Federation Exchange, Inc. 
Ithaca, New York 


Readers, Please Note 


We sincerely regret that we are 
unable to supply any further copies of 
the notes for the M.I. T. 1954 sum- 
mer session program on “Digital 
Computers—Business Applications.” 

These notes were prepared in very 
limited quantities for the use of the 
registrants in that program, and we 
are not prepared for more general 
publication at this time. 


Jack D. Porter 

Head 

Scientific and Engineering 
Computations Group 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Cambridge, Mass. 


List of Subscribers 


May I have the names of the people 
at Craftsman Insurance Company re- 
ceiving copies of AMERICAN BUSINESS? 


R. W. LUFKIN 

Office Manager 
Craftsman Insurance Co. 
Boston 16, Mass. 

We get quite a few letters from 
subscribers who are checking on 
magazine subscriptions in their offices 
to avoid unnecessary duplication 
Most companies, we find, route maga- 
zine subscriptions through one person 
so that lists will be coordinated. The 
mailing room affixes routing slips to 
the magazines as they come in, 8o the 
executives get the copies they are 
interested in. Of course, this does not 
eliminate the need for more than one 
subscription to a magazine. Exrecu- 
tives often complain because all they 
ever see Of AMERICAN BUSINESS is a 
few pages—the rest having been torn 
out as it passed along the line. It 
really depends upon the type of maga- 
zine and its editorial content whether 
or not you decide to take more than 
one subscription. If it’s used, take 
more than one. If it isn’t used, why 
take it? We say that with pardonable 
pride, knowing that AB is used. 
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By George, there is a difference 
in check signers! 


You can tear ’em down or take our 
word for it: there is a difference in 
check signers. 

Take inking. Only Cummins sign- 
ers operate like a big printing press. 
There’s no fading . . . the last signa- 
ture is as clear as the first. Exclusive 
Magic-F lo inkwell is easy to fill, per- 
mits half a million signatures without 
refilling. No messy ribbons to change. 

Speaking of ribbons, the average 
check signer ribbon installation costs 
from $4 to $5. For good impressions, 
ribbons should be replaced about 
every 10,000 signatures. The same 
number of signatures on a Cummins 
signer, since a $4 can of ink lasts for 
half a million signatures, costs about 


Cummins Signers con be 
quickly converted to en- 
dorsers. Also available 
for wide variety of paper 
marking jobs. Dies con 
be made to print small 
ad or company slogan 
clong with signature 
or endorsement 
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8 cents—a substantial annual saving. 

You think embossed checks are 
safe? The Cummins method of pro- 
tecting checks is far safer. It’s the 
best method of preventing altera- 
tions. What’s more, the Cummins 
Check Signer signs and dates at 
the same time—one simple, fast 
operation. 

The Cummins signer has four-way 
lock and key control. You hold the 
keys, so you have constant control 
over your signature. Compare this 
safety to any other signer. In fact, 
Cummins is so sure its signers are 
safe, it gives you an insurance policy 
that protects you and your bank, in 
amounts up to $25,000, against any 
loss due to manipulation of a Cum- 
mins-signed check! 

One last thing .. . you can’t beat 
Cummins signers for speed. They 
sign, date, protect and stack in se- 
quence up to 450 checks a minute. 
No other check signer can match this. 
Mail coupon for full information. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS + SINCE 1887 
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Cummins 
Business 
Machines 
sales and 
service 
offices in 
principal cities. 


Nome 


City 


Nome of Business 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 
Division of Cummins-Chicage Corp. 
Dept. AB-45, 4740 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicage 40, Ili. 


Please send me full information on Cummins Check Signers 


Address of Business 


Stote 








Burroughs Sensimatics can cut your accounting costs 





Because they’re faster—do more 
work accurately, in less time— 
Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting 
Machines are the top choice of many 
leading corporations . . . like The Dow 
Chemical Company. 


But because they're also four ma- 
chines in one—easily switched from 
job to job—Sensimatic Accountin 

achines make sense for the small 
business ... such as La Belle’s Gift 
Shop, Birmingham, Mich. 


At La Belle’s, “most complete gift 


shop in Michigan,”’ a single job- 
shifting Sensimatic and one book- 
keeper can handle all accounting 
with ease. While at Dow, major pro- 
ducer of chemicals, plastics, and 
magnesium, Sensimatics function 
differently—as high-speed, highly 
automatic workhorses concentrated 
on special procedures. 


To be all this—both the fastest and 
most versatile accounting machine 
you can buy—Sensimatics are built 
with a Burroughs exclusive: an inter- 
changeable, four-job ‘“‘sensing panel’’ 


that guides each automatic move- 
ment. Any number of panels can be 
used with each Sensimatic, and as 
your needs change, yousimply change 
panels to handle new jobs or systems. 


For a demonstration (Sensimatics 
are made in six series, two to 19 totals) 
call our local branch office, listed in 
your phone directory. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever There's Business There's 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic’’ are trade-marks 
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Why Should Executives Know 
What Employees Think? 


Are employee polls gimmicks or tools for management? 


Are they worth the money? Can you do anything with the 


information after you get it? What are the pitfalls to avoid? 


By L. F. Van Houten 


MPLOYEE opinion surveys are 
growing up. From the status of 
a tool of the personnel department, 
designed to find out if “employees 
are happy and have good morale,”’ 
the opinion survey has attained 
rank as a top-management fact- 
finder. 

Properly designed and con- 
ducted, correctly interpreted sur- 
veys are showing many companies 
the way to greater productivity, 
providing a solid basis for the 
evaluation of programs and poli- 
cies, and putting the finger on 
problem areas from the dirty 
washrooms to poor management. 
The surveys give executives a 
roadmap to teamwork and a guide 
to improved communications at the 
lowest cost feasible. From the em- 
ployees taking the survey come 
many ideas that lead to cost cut- 
ting and profit building. 

For instance, in a survey made 
by a company with a large motor 
fleet, one employee indicated dis- 
pleasure. He thought supervision 
was poor, management lousy. 
Finally, in filling in his survey 
form, he came to the question, “If 
you think the company wastes 
money, tell in what ways.” 

Here was his chance and he used 
it. “Every morning our truck 
crews wait around the dispatcher’s 
office while he makes out our as- 
signments for the day. Why doesn't 
he have them ready for us when 
we get to work?” 

It was a simple idea, one of the 
millions that are lying around 
every company, waiting to be born. 
Today, in that company, the dis- 
patcher rises an hour earlier in the 
morning and high-cost repair 
crews no longer wait around the 
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dock for their assignments. They 
go to work with the bell. Inci- 
dentally, the company figured the 
one suggestion paid for the survey. 
Other ideas were gravy. 

Up in Wisconsin, a utility had a 
systemwide supervisory training 
program. Then a survey showed 
that supervision was not all bad. 
In fact, more than half the super- 
visors were above the median and 
needed no intensive training. In 
some areas of supervision only one 
or two supervisors were falling 
down. Now the training costs have 
been cut to less than half thei 
former rate because training is 
given only to those who need it 
Followup surveys check on the re 
sults of the program and spot 
areas where further training needs 
develop—-as new men come up the 
line or other situations create a 
need 

Why does a company decide to 
make a survey in the first place? 
As one salty company president 
put it, “When I begin to itch, I 
scratch.” The itch, in his case, was 
caused by a budget top heavy with 
costly programs of communica 
tions and training, benefits and 
fringe benefits. Turnover at the 
supervisory and executive level 
seemed too high, and technicians 
were also leaving at a costly rate 
The scratching was done by means 
of a thorough survey of employee 
opinion, including management up 
through the department-head level 


“Before we made the survey, I'd 
had a lot of advice on what was 
causing our troubles, It was mostly 
wrong and, when it wasn't, the 
remedies were expensive. That sur- 
vey showed me exactly what I 
needed to do to keep my employees 

a matter of loosening up a bit 
with information about the com- 
pany, giving more recognition in 
certain matters, and correcting a 
few little misunderstandings.” 

The president of an electronics 
company with 1,100 employees 
said, “Two things led me to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of atti- 
tude surveys. It seemed that the 
executive vice president and my- 
self were being called upon for too 
many decisions in personnel diffi 
culties. There were too many 
squabbles. The other thing was a 
feeling that our employees weren't 
putting a fair amount of effort into 
their work. The turnover rate was 
low, but the production line was 
just not producing as well as we 
thought it should. 

“We made the survey, and as a 
result we were able to cure a lot 
of difficulties that we didn't even 
know existed. We improved super- 
vision and morale scientifically, in- 
stead of by guess and by gosh.” 

Other executives named similar 
reasons for kicking off on their 
first employee opinion surveys, One 
of them remarked, “It sure im- 
proved our company magazine. I 
was getting tired of all those ‘em- 
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ployee benefit’ stories. We found 
employees were 96 per cent con- 
vinced that benefits were okay, but 
knew very little about operations 
outside their own departments. 
We've got a much better magazine 
today.” 

Of the 98 companies surveyed, 
45 said they had made employee 
opinion surveys, 82 said the sur- 
veys were desirable, 15 had no 
opinion, and only 4 said surveys 
were not desirable. Of this small 
group, 3 questioned the validity of 
the method; and the fourth, who 
shall remain nameless, but is prob- 
ably not alone in his opinion, said, 
“If you let some employees express 
an opinion, it may result in over- 
all office dissatisfaction. They will, 
in some cases, believe they are 
operating your office.” 

Decisions to consider and plan 
an employee opinion survey are 
followed by agreement on the ob- 
jectives management hopes to at- 
tain through making the survey. 
In setting up its opinion poll, 
Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia listed the following: 


a. To determine the nature and 
extent of communications 
problem. 

. To demonstrate manage- 
ment’s sincerity of purpose. 

*. To make employees receptive 
through feeling of participa- 
tion in having been consulted. 

. To gain the advantage of con- 
structive suggestions that 
may come from employees 
and management participat- 
ing in the poll. 


Boone Gross, president of Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Company, said, 
“  . , a survey is like a medical 
checkup, for it gives us a good 
comprehensive picture of what our 
strong and weak points are. We 
know just where we are doing well 
and where improvements are 
needed.” 

B. L. England, president of the 
Atlantic City Electric Company, 
said the purpose of his company’s 
survey was to secure, “. . . reaction, 
opinions, and ideas which will as- 
sist us in reaching the right deci- 
sions concerning the operations of 
our company.” 

In a study of 55 employee sur- 
veys it was found that the subjects 
usually covered included: Jobs, 
company and management, super- 
visors, quality of supervision, 
working conditions, wages and 
salaries, employee benefits, promo- 
tion opportunities and methods, job 
security, and specific information 
as to communications and company 
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publications. Economic education 
was tested through correlation of 
answers to the foregoing points. 
Several companies included specific 
questions designed to reveal em- 
ployees’ attitudes toward Govern- 
ment controls, public ownership, 
monopoly, and similar problems. 

As far as opinion surveys are 
concerned, executives are, without 
doubt, most interested in the re- 
sults to be obtained through acting 
upon the information secured. All 
55 companies queried said they ac- 
quired new information about em- 
ployee attitudes—27 gained a 
“great deal” of new information, 
26 “some,” and 2 “only a little.” 
All 55 said the survey results were 
helpful in giving a more exact 
measurement of employee atti- 
tudes than the companies had had 
before the survey. 

Firms that analyzed the an- 
swers by work groups instead of 
only by departments and divisions 
reported great satisfaction with 
the amount of good “work mate- 
rial” obtained. 

“We don’t look at surveys from 
the point of view of assuring our- 
selves that employees are happy 
and satisfied,” said the personnel 
director of an electronics firm em- 
ploying 3,400 workers. “We take 
our material, break it down, 
analyze it from every angle, and 
then go to work. 

“We pick the things we can im- 
prove upon and do something 
about them. The others we ex- 
plain. It seems we do more educat- 
ing after the survey than changing. 
When you have a good survey, you 
know what is worth working on 
and what isn’t. For instance, we 


specialize on forming favorable 
opinion in those areas where we 
discover there are large numbers 
of employees with no opinion. In 
areas where majority opinion is 
against our present programs and 
policies, we don’t try to change the 
opinion because we've learned 
that’s a waste of time and money. 
These are the spots where we have 
to go further than merely to in- 
form and educate.” 

Where companies making sur- 
veys expressed dissatisfaction 
either with the results or the use 
made of the results, most respond- 
ents referred to weaknesses or de- 
lays in executive followthrough, 
rather than in the conduct of the 
survey. Companies which used the 
mail method of making their sur- 
veys were more frequently dis- 
satisfied with results than com- 
panies employing the more com- 
mon and recommended method of 
distributing the surveys to em- 
ployees on company premises for 
filling out on company time, in 
groups or individually. 

“Difficulty in ascertaining gen- 
eral source of the complaints” was 
mentioned by companies not mak- 
ing group breakdowns of survey 
results, 

As for mailing surveys (or al- 
lowing them to be taken) to the 
employee’s home, the practice is 
no longer recommended by most 
companies or consultants. The sur- 
vey is likely to become invalid 
through the activities of groups of 
employees or unions. 

There is, for instance, the fa- 
mous case of the large automobile 
manufacturer making a mail sur- 
vey. The union promptly sent out 





present policies. 


survey. 





Do Companies Make Use of Survey Results? 


A big majority (45 of the 55 companies) said they made changes in per- 
sonnel policies and practices as a result of survey disclosures. It was not, 
except incidentally, a case of instituting new benefit or fringe benefit 
plans. Mainly, it was a case of providing information and re-evaluating 


Do They Make More Than One Survey? 


The best proof that companies are finding their employee opinion sur- 
veys of value is the indication by more than half of the respondents that 
they plan to conduct employee opinion surveys again. Twenty-three have 
definite: plans, ten have tentative plans but have not set the date. No 
companies among those surveyed have determined not to have another 
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the word on how certain questions 
were to be answered, making the 
completed survey invalid on the 
points in which the company was 
particularly interested. 

In making a specific check on 
dissatisfactions due to lack of ex- 
ecutive followthrough, two prob- 
lems were uncovered. One was the 
feeling of personnel administrators 
that changes needed to be made in 
each case of employee discord or 
misunderstanding. For instance, in 
one large company, a survey was 
made uncovering some 80 points of 
employee dissatisfaction or mis- 
understanding. The personnel di- 
rector refused to make a followup 
survey a couple of years later. 
“Until we make changes eliminat- 
ing these trouble spots,” he said, 
“what’s the use of conducting an- 
other survey?” 

Actually, the company had been 
carrying on an intensive informa- 
tion program which had probably 
changed opinion considerably in 
these areas. Management cannot 
and should not “make changes” 
where policies and programs are 
sound—except in its method of 
presenting and explaining the need 
or the reasons for such policies. 
When “changes” are pushed, top 
management is naturally a mite 
reluctant to act, especially when it 
feels no need for them. 

Properly developed opinion sur- 
veys without exception will define 
the need and direction for com- 
munications, pinpointing the areas 
where information has to be inten- 
sive. Today, many companies are 
carrying on costly communications 
programs aimed at improving un- 
derstanding in areas where there 
is already agreement and employee 
approval. It is probably time to 


along in these areas and 
spend the money elsewhere. 

In scores of opinion surveys, one 
of the big areas of employee dis- 
approval or misunderstanding was 
on whether or not the company 
was spending money wisely. Many 
surveys indicated almost half the 
employees believed the company 
was wasteful, and the same opinion 
was held as strongly by super 
visors. Here is the sort of thing 
that has to be corrected through 
information and action on the part 
of management. Sometimes the dif 
ficulties will be found in a lot of 
little things, from the top to the 
bottom—from shop practices to ex 
ecutive’s expense accounts. And 
the latter are often mentioned by 
employees. 

One reason specialists shy away 
from the use of the term “morale 
surveys” to describe the opinion 
survey is that generally morale is 
better than might be expected. Of 
the 55 companies in the survey, 
only 2 companies found it consist- 
ently worse than expected, 10 
found it better. Not quite half of 
the companies (26) reported mo- 
rale was about as expected, and 17 
found it better in some areas and 
worse in others. This may prove 
that, as judges of employee 
morale, executives are better than 
is generally thought. However, no 
one could expect executives to pin- 
point the areas of employee dis 
approval and misunderstanding, 
which is one main purpose of the 
surveys. 

Who makes the surveys? A big 
majority (45 of the 55 firms) had 
some help from outside consultants 

especially in regard to planning 
the survey and the questionnaire 
and in analyzing and interpreting 
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following: 


Morale improved. 
Poor morale areas located. 


Strong and weak points of poli- 
cies and present management 
disclosed. 


Constructive criticism obtained. 


Attitude toward supervisors re- 
vealed, and reasons for it. 





What Can You Get Out of an Employee Survey? 


When 55 companies were asked to tell what benefits they had received 
from making an employee opinion survey, typical answers included the 


Communication improved 


Better understanding of 
visors’ attitudes attained. 


super- 
Material provided for supervisory 
and executive development 


Obtained facts needed to build 
better teamwork 
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the results, The advantages cited 
by these companies were: Objec- 
tivity, impartial approach, greater 
confidence among employees that 
they would not be singled out or 
identified, and general skill and ex- 
perience in the conduct of such 
surveys. Only three companies 
mentioned the disadvantages of 
using consultants—cost and con- 
sultants’ lack of specific knowledge 
about the company's operation. 

Surveying, like poker and golf, 
is something most people think 
they can handle pretty well. But 
with the usual exceptions, it is a 
skilled profession, There are many 
traps and pitfalls to avoid all the 
way through the process. One of 
the largest companies in the 
country made an expensive dealer 
survey not long ago, Many pro- 
grams were set up on the strength 
of results, and some good pro- 
grams were canceled, The survey 
was by no means valid when the 
methodology was checked, A com- 
pany man made the surveys, tak- 
ing along with him the salesman 
who recommended and supervised 
the dealerships, which were all on 
a l-year-lease basis. Naturally, 
there was a strong tendency for 
the dealer to say everything was 
peachy when he was faced with 
this combination. 

More than anything else, the 
fact that companies are finding 
good use for the information de- 
veloped from the surveys is proved 
by the number planning future 
surveys. Of the 55 companies 
which have used surveys, 23 defi- 
nitely plan future surveys, 10 are 
planning tentatively, and the other 
22 say “nothing is decided on this 
point.” Not one company said it 
had decided not to have another 
survey. In a preliminary survey 
made a month earlier than the 
final survey, 55 per cent of the 
companies which had not made 
surveys said they were planning 
them. 

There is no question as to 
whether or not employees should 
be told of the results of the sur- 
veys. Half of the companies said 
they reported the general results 
(but not detailed breakdowns, of 
course). Most of the others did it 
in a more limited way—through 
employee and supervisors’ meetings 
or by publishing selected results. 

Reporting is fine, but the inter- 
preting should be restricted to 
qualified executives, those who 
have the breakdown information. 
The biggest problem is to restrict 
the full information only to those 
capable of appreciating it. 
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What Work Simplification Did 
For John Plain & Co. 


How did this wholesale mail-order company reduce clerical 
costs, stabilize employment, and gain improved manage- 


ment controls through streamlining its flow of paperwork? 


By Herbert O. Brayer 


OHN PLAIN prides itself on be- 
J ing ‘America’s biggest cross- 
roads store,’ but our procedures 
just after World War II were too 
close to those of the crossroads 
store for comfort,” Harold Lach- 
man, chairman of the board of 
John Plain & Company, Chicago, 
says. ‘We suddenly discovered that 
we would have to adopt the ways 
of the ‘electronics age’ if we were 
to serve some 50,000 stores in rural 
America promptly and efficiently. 

“Our integrated and electronic 
data-processing system has meant 
the difference between a medium- 
sized business and a big business. 
Without it, we could never have 
grown by 300 per cent in just 5 
years.” 

Six years ago, executives of this 
wholesale mail-order distributor of 
gifts and housewares took a hard 
look at their operating procedures. customer order forms. In peak season, 35 operators are required at machines 


Six key-punch operators prepare detail and miscellaneous data cards from 
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What they saw jolted them. Dur- 
ing peak periods, shipments were 
delayed as much as 2 weeks, in- 
voices lagged 10 days to 2 weeks 
behind shipments, and buyers were 
struggling with 2-week-old inven- 
tory figures. Clerical labor costs 
were increasing alarmingly. 

They immediately started an in- 
tensive search for a coordinated 
system which would simultaneous- 
ly speed up shipments, handle 
more efficiently the voluminous 
paperwork necessary for thousands 
of orders a day, and obtain inven- 
tory control data in time for it to 
be of the most use to management. 
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handling 650 cards per 


The result has been the installa- 
tion of an integrated data-process- 
ing system embodying the latest 
electronic high-speed equipment 
The flexibility of the system, plus 
continuous study and development, 
makes the efficient and 
economical handling of the mount 
ing volume of orders. 

With 16,000 orders handled daily 
as many as 8,000 dif 
ferent catalog items—less than 3 
hours elapse between mail desk 
and shipping dock, invoices reach 
customers almost as the 
merchandise, and inventory figures 
are available when needed, Labor 


possible 


covering 


as soon 











minute, the collator merges cards 


against customer master file cards. Accumulator reproducing punch at left 
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costs, in relation to net sales and 
adjusted to 1950 wage levels, have 
been reduced by 20 per cent, with- 
out having to cut off a single per- 
manent employee. Byproducts of 
the new system are showing up in 
fields as remote as payroll process- 
ing and bank loans. 

To add to operating complica- 
tions, the company’s sales peaks 
and valleys are steeper and more 
rigidly delineated than in most 
businesses. A large proportion of 
sales come between September and 
Christmas. Orders, each averaging 
10 separate items, fluctuate from a 
high of 16,000 daily during the 4 
peak months to as little as 3,000 a 
day at other times of the year. 

This means that inventory con- 
trol personnel must be constantly 
concerned with the maintenance of 
adequate stocks to cover estimated 
future demands. Buyers must 
know in October how large an in- 
ventory will be needed at Thanks- 
giving. It also means that addi- 
tional clerical help is needed just 
at that time when the labor ma! 
ket is the tightest. 

First step in the general over- 
hauling of John Plain’s methods 
was the installation, in July 1950, 
of a ledgerless bookkeeping sys- 
tem. The result is that, despite the 
300 per cent increase in business 
the same number of people are 
handling the load today. There is 
no need for bookkeepers, file 
clerks with ordinary adding ma 
chines do the job. 

The second improvement came 
with the introduction of 16 Ad 
dressograph machines in mid-1952 
Instead of employing 15 


as 


» typists to 
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Can You Keep a Secret? 
By George A. Travers 


OW, Tom, we've got to keep 
this whole thing confidential.” 
That's what the boss said. And he 
punctuated his point with a bang 
of his fist on the desk. So Tom, a 
middle-management sort of fellow 
in a medium-sized sort of manu- 
facturing plant, left the boss’ of- 
fice facing one of management's 
toughest assignments—keeping a 
business secret. 

This particular secret may be 
the relocation of a plant, a change 
in product design, a stock split, a 
new employee benefit program, a 
change in an accounting procedure, 
or a series of organizational 
changes resulting from the retire- 
ment of a vice president. The rea- 
son for keeping the occurrence a 
secret may be the pressure of com- 
petition, market conditions; or it 
may be that the move simply has 
not jelled yet and the boss doesn’t 
want to upset needlessly the em- 
ployees, the customers, or the 
stockholders——or all three. 

But whatever the secret and 
whatever the reason for its being 
a secret, Tom has been let in on it. 
As a member of the company’s 
middle-management team, Tom 
has been exposed to a great deal 
of information about communica- 
tions. He has heard this gospel 
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preached from management con- 
ference podiums, read about it in 
business magazines, and heard it 
discussed in the company’s super- 
visory development program. So 
his present instructions not to com- 
municate sound like heresy. 

But neither Tom nor this article 
are at this point dedicated to de- 
termining if secret-keeping is right 
or wrong. The problem is not 
whether but how. 

The problems incident to keep- 
ing confidences in a business cli- 
mate are not too unlike those en- 
countered by the military services. 
In the parlance of the Pentagon, 
information is classified in differ- 
ent levels of secrecy, from “top 
secret” through “secret,” “‘confi- 
dential,”’ and “restricted,”’ to “un- 
classified." Granted, few business 
organizations could justify a for- 
mal system of classifying informa- 
tion such as this, but the care with 
which the military attempts to 
cloak its secrets offers an interest- 
ing contrast to some of the casual 
methods employed by industry. 

It is probably safe to say that 
every business organization has 
some “top secret” information, 
held only by top management. In- 
formation of confidential nature 
exists at lower levels of manage- 


To tell how you keep 
secrets is to give away 
your security. But in 

this story, several top 
executives indicate ways 
of keeping confidential 
information off the grape- 
vine until it is time to 
release it to employees 
and the public 


ment, in departments and between 
various departments——personnel in- 
formation, for example. But where 
the military people have estab- 
lished an intricate set of rules 
about handling classified material, 
a dozen midwestern industrial 
firms, sampled in the preparation 
of this article, indicated that most 
of their secret-keeping was done 
on a random, catch-as-catch-can 
basis. 

Confidential business informa- 
tion, such as in the case of our 
hypothetical Tom, varies from case 
to case and from company to com- 
pany. Some secrets need only be 
kept for a few hours; others must 
be sat on for months or even years. 
Some involve only one or two 
people; others may encompass an 
entire plant. Some have no com- 
mercial or monetary effect; others 
are measured in millions of ddf- 
lars. But despite these variations, 
there are some statable principles 
in this matter of maintaining 
secrecy that management may well 
be reminded of—even though they 
may appear overly simple and 
basic. 

It can be said, for example, that 
when both the time element and 
the involvement factor are on the 
short side—as when a change in 
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executive personnel is decided and 
acted upon within a few days 
maintaining secrecy until the of- 
ficial release time is fairly simple. 
But when a whole plant is to be 
moved to a new location and the 
change is planned a year in ad- 
vance, the chance of keeping this 
a tightly held secret is a different 
matter. 

It is also provable that confiden- 
tial information about people is 
harder to keep than that involving 
only the plant, its products, or its 
procedures. Retirements, promo- 
tions, transfers, and resignations 
of people within the organization 
are always high priority news 
items to other peopie in the firm. 
Such news has value—personal 
value and interest value. And 
people are always alert for this 
type of news because it may have 
an effect on their jobs or the jobs 
of friends. 

The old saw about a chain being 
only as strong as its weakest link 
has a particularly strong applica- 
tion to keeping business secrets. 
One “leak” in the chain of in- 
formants is fatal to the main- 
tenance of secrecy. From studies 
made by the Harvard Business 
School on that in-plant phenome- 
non known as “the grapevine,” it 
can be reliably stated that the rate 
of the spread of information is in 
direct proportion to the number 
of people who know it. Whether 
by “straight line’ method or the 
“cluster” process, this snowball- 
ing effect is especially pronounced 
in cases where the initial inform- 
ant is in a position to know, 
validates the information, and in- 
dicates the degree of its confiden- 
tial nature. 

Let us continue our little story 
about the imaginary Tom. Sup- 
pose that the matter Tom and the 
boss were discussing was the re- 
organization and relocation of the 
engineering department of the 
plant, involving the consolidation 
of all research and product design 
activities under the chief engineer. 
Tom, as assistant chief engineer, 
is charged with coordinating the 
details of the move, scheduled to 
take place within 6 months. The 
reason it must be kept confidential 
for at least 60 days is that the 
company has not yet begun nego- 
tiations for the purchase or ren- 
tal of a structure adjacent to the 
main plant, and suited for hous- 
ing the enlarged department. 

As Tom leaves the boss’ office 
with his newly given problem, 
just three people in the plant know 
about the proposed move—the 
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manager, the chief engineer, and 
Tom. Nothing has been put on 
paper. No plans have been drawn. 
But Tom is painfully aware that 
once he starts to work on the 
project, other people will get into 
the act and the possibility of leaks 
will increase in exact geometric 
proportion. 

Take Tom’s secretary, for ex- 
ample. In a move of this magni- 
tude, many of the details will have 
to be reduced to writing. And in 
modern business practice, this gen- 
erally means it will be typewritten 

with sufficient copies for every- 
body “in the know.” So Tom's 
secretary, in typing the “Things 
to Do” list and the time schedule, 
will be introduced to most if not 
all of the facets of the secret. Some 
companies, notably a large Chicago 
printing concern, insist that con- 
fidential memoranda be written 
only in longhand, and that only 
one copy be prepared. But in most 
instances this practice is too cum- 
bersome and timeconsuming. 

In any event, we have opened up 
the possibility of a “leak” through 
Tom's girl Friday. It is generally 
agreed, however, by people who 
deal regularly with confidential in- 
formation that secretaries to ex- 
ecutives are inclined to be extreme- 
ly discreet and careful in handling 
secrets. 

“In fact,”’ said one packinghouse 
executive, “I trust my girl to keep 
her mouth shut more than I trust 
myself especially after I've 
belted a couple of martinis.” 

But as soon as a secret is re- 
duced to writing and spelled out 
with some degree of completeness, 
its susceptibility to leakage is 
greatly increased. A vice president 
of a large manufacturing company 





recalled that on one occasion an 
office boy, entering the office on a 
minor mission, saw a highly con- 
fidential memo exposed on the desk 
and, not realizing its confidential 
nature, let the cat out of the bag. 
A dozen other possibilities of leak- 
age might be imagined just as 
easily. 

Another performer in our secret- 
keeping circus is the draftsman 
Tom must enlist to draw up plans 
for the layout of the reorganized 
department. His choices in_ this 
phase of the project include having 
the drafting work done by an in- 
dependent architectural firm, hav- 
ing some trusted man in the en- 
gineering department do the work 
on overtime, or doing it himself. 
When confronted with this imagi- 
nary problem, the engineering vice 
president of a well-known Chicago 
manufacturing concern replied that 
the only sure way was for Tom to 
do it himself. 

But with a score or more of de- 
tails and a rigid time schedule 
staring him in the face, perhaps 
Tom can’t find the time to do his 
own detailed layout. Tom's best bet 
would be to consult with a disin- 
terested engineering firm for the 
drafting work. Purists may protest 
that the time spent by Tom in de- 
tailing his instructions to the out- 
sider would be greater than if he 
were to do the finished drawing 
himself. This may be true, al- 
though Tom could save his own 
time by furnishing a rough sketch 
with dimensions. But the point of 
the suggestion is that often it is 
safer—-secrecywise—to call in an 
outsider to perform some techni- 
cal aspect of a highly confidential 
job than it is to rely on the com- 
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machines in executive office 


confidential. 





4 Ways Executives Keep Seerete 


Tell as few people as possible 


2. Divide the whole secret into parts so no conclusions can be 
drawn by anyone not possessing full information 


3. Put memorandums on dictation belts or cylinders, 
along to executives involved without transcribing. 


4. Do necessary duplicating and 


Release full information as soon as need for secrecy passes. 


6. Classify confidential material 


7. Use outside consultants and specialists to perform necessary 
work—blueprints, typing, surveying, and so forth 


and pass 


reproduction work on small 


and stress need for keeping 














Did you ever ask the people 
in production for ways the 
office could help them pro- 
duce more efficiently? 
AMERICAN BUSINESS did. 
And here are some answers, 
based on shop experience. 
Any one of them may give 
you an idea that will 

cut your production costs 


By John Pace 


Industrial Engineer 


10 Ways Offices Can Help the 
Production Departments 


OHN W. EVERS, president of Chicago’s Common- 

wealth Edison Co., in a recent speech before the 
Office Management Association of Chicago, commented 
that “Office efficiency has been outstripped by increases 
in factory efficiency at a ratio of 10 to 1.” Fifty years 
ago one office employee backed up 30 production 
workers, Today, it’s 1 clerical worker to every 2 or 3 
other employees. Of course, efficiency is steadily im- 
proving with automation and improved work tech- 
niques, but the volume of clerical work is increasing 
twice as fast as that which we refer to as “productive” 
work, 

The point is that in a company there is no race 
between office and shop. What is needed is integration 
and cooperation-——improvement as a company. There 
are ways to improve the working relationship between 
office and plant--ways that will result in savings 
of time and money. And today, cost cutting is high 
on the list of management objectives. What are some 
of the ways the office can help the boys in the back 
room who turn out the goods that are a company’s 
bread and butter? 


Are OFFice COMMUNICATIONS EAsy TO READ FROM 
4 THE STANDPOINT OF CLARITY AND LAEGIBILITY? 
Production forms, letters, prints, and other directives 
may be rapidly and accurately reproduced by office 
personnel, However, things still go wrong because 
this basic plant-office liaison continues to be badly 
handled, 
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For instance, there was the consulting engineer 
working an assignment in the machining department 
of a multiplant corporation. An operator stopped him 
as he was passing and asked, “How much would you 
say this machine cost the company?” 

“I don’t know,” said the engineer. ‘“Twenty-thirty 
grand would be my guess,” It was a fine new Hydro- 
Ma-Tic. 

“Thirty thousand is right,” said the operator. ‘‘How 
much would you say the casting on the mill is worth 
two or three thousand?” 

“Sure, when it’s finished. What’re you getting at?” 

“Just this,"’ and the operator took the engineer to 
a nearby bench where a long blueprint was spread out. 
“How would you like to machine this casting on that 
machine from this drawing?” 

The engineer gazed fascinated at a tattered old 
tracery of faded blue lines under an overlay of grease 
dirt, and food smudges liberally sprinkled with 
penciled notations and freehand dimension leaders. 

“F’gosh sake!" he said. “Can’t you get another 
print? This is murder!” 

“Sure,” the operator sighed, ‘‘but I'd just get another 
print almost as bad. The blueprint machine is no 
good, I thought I'd show it to you so you can tell the 
big brass maybe. After all, I know the job—lI’ve been 
on it for 16 years. But in case I break a leg or some- 
aes 5. 

“Well,” said the engineer, “I’m on something else 
but I'll see what I can do.” 
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He located the manufacturing executive in charge 
of the machine shop who freely agreed that the re- 
production machine had seen better days. “But,” he 
shrugged, “those things cost money. Do you know 
what they quoted us for a new one which we would 
only use part time?” The executive mentioned an 
impressive figure. 

“Pretty expensive,” the engineer agreed. “How 
much would it cost you if they scrapped one casting?" 

“About the same,” said the exec ruefully and turned 
the conversation to the engineer's task. 

MORAL: When you can buy, rent, or lease a good 
duplicator, why take daily chances with those im- 
portant production drawings, memos, letters, bulletins, 
and control forms? You're making a bad bet and the 
odds will eventually get you. Make certain that every- 
thing sent out from the office is crystal clear, legible 
and expedited without lost time. 


2 SIMPLIFY CONTROL FORMS WHENEVER POSSIBLE 
e Production control may smile tolerantly at this 
old complaint from the shop, ““Too many forms!"’ 
The fact remains that it is a rare office that can’t make 
some improvement this way, and relieve the griping 
in the shop. 

Offices should watch forms, returns, and other 
reprints to decide if all necessary information is being 
put on forms in the first place. It can then be deter- 
mined which forms should be revised, superseded, or 
eliminated. 

Frequently used forms should be preprinted o1 
arranged for simple check marks or fill-ins. This, in 
turn, saves time for shop men and contributes to the 
clarity of the forms. 

As a form of insurance toward teamwork, standard- 
ize office forms and procedures so as to always tackle 
the same sort of shop order the same way. Nothing 
irritates busy shop men more than erratic form vari 
ances for the same old jobs. Again, some added gim- 
mick will make them nod approvingly. 

Two or three years ago, a big machinery manu- 
facturer reduced mistakes in reading shop procedures 
by having its typists use caps exclusively except 
for numerals. The reasoning was that doing so 
eliminated confusing lowercase letters with figures 
such as 1, 6, 0, and x for the multiplication sign. It 
was an appreciated improvement. 

A further dividend of such detailed coordination is 
an increased respect of production people for office 
know-how. 


HAVE OFFICE PERSONNEL TOUR THE SHOPS 
3. “Office people don’t seem to know what goes on 
in the factory,” is a common gripe. 

Some companies make a practice of running regular 
plant tours for office personnel. This is well enough 
but as many an office clerk confesses, it can also be 
confusing. 

A quick run through a maze of technical depart- 
ments, and a series of rapid-fire comments on what 
is taking place amid the usual production hustle, 
hardly qualifies as proper familiarization for the 
hapless clerk. 

The tour should be preceded by talks on the various 
departments to be visited. Too much ground should 
not be covered in any one tour, if the plant is large 
Perhaps, more than anything else, an explanation 
previous to the tour of typical work-flow charts will 
give the office employee an understanding of the 
production departments. 
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Give Key SHOP MEN AN OPPORTUNITY TO TOUR 
4. THE OFFices. As a rule, production people lack 
knowledge and understanding of office layout routines, 
procedures, and the people who staff the office. It takes 
a lot of time and patience to show production people 
the need for paperwork methods and the flow of paper- 
work through the company. Most shop people are con- 
tent to criticize the “red tape” without ever trying 
to understand it. 

This attitude contributes to the formation of paper- 
work bottlenecks in both shop and office. These delays 
in the flow of paper can hold up production, and shop 
personnel will never believe that they are the ones 
responsible. 

Just as it is important for the office personnel to 
know something of the shop, its personnel, their jobs, 
and the physical plant layout, so is it necessary to 
bring shop people into the office and try to give 
understanding through showing them the need for 
the paperwork, how it is accomplished, and what it 
can do in the cause of production efficiency. Besides, 
it is easier to work with another department when 
you've seen it and met the people in it, This tour, 
or series of visits and talks, can often contribute to 
work-simplification progress. Frequently, offices 
furnish various reports and forms to the shop-—and 
the people in the shop, having no use for the material, 
toss it into the wastebasket. But the forms keep 
coming until somebody asks, “Why?” 


HoLp MEETINGS BETWEEN PICKED PRODUCTION 
5. AND OFFICE PERSONNEL. A few companies make 
it a point to see that office and shop people get to- 
gether once in a while to talk over the work and mutual 
problems. Sometimes these may be luncheon meetings 
between the shop superintendent, the office manager, 
and one or two supervisors. Sometimes the meetings 
are held on a regular schedule 

Handled with some skill in choosing topics for 
discussion, these meetings can be a management tool 
for improving methods and clearing up trouble spots. 
They can also serve to acquaint office and production 
men with each other's duties and viewpoints. 

The chairmanship can be rotated between office 
and shop executives if the meeting is formal. They 
should, however, be men who know how to direct the 
proceedings, how to draw comments from the others, 
and when to just sit back and listen, Customarily, 
such meetings are held on company time. They do not 
have to be formal meetings. In smaller companies 
an occasional luncheon with 3 or 4 employees present 
is often effective. Avoid putting the meetings on a 
regular schedule, but try to have a minimum number 
each year—-6 to 12 


6 MAKE THE COMPANY LIBRARY, SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
@ AND PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE TO PRODUCTION MEN. 
Public libraries throughout the Nation report numer- 
production reference material. 
Drop into the well-organized technical department 
in the libraries of such cities as New York, Chicago, 
or Detroit and note the tables crowded with production 
men and engineers 

Yet, despite its obvious needs for specialized in- 
formation, some industrial concerns boast facilities 
like these: A few dusty shelves of old taxbooks, random 
stacks of business or trade magazines on a table, 
two or three well-thumbed vendors’ catalogs on the 
buyer's desk and the rest dumped in odd drawers o1 


ous requests for 


Continued on page 34 
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Selecting an Arbitrator 
By John F. Sembower 


Companies need arbitrator specifications. How do you set 


them up? What mistakes do companies make and how 


can they be avoided to get a fair and impartial man? 


ITH arbitrations an increas- 

ingly frequent incident of 
management, the selection of an 
arbitrator in whom you can have 
confidenve becomes a problem. The 
arbitration clause in the labor-man- 
agement agreement of the commer- 
cial contract may provide for one 
of the established panels to submit 
lists of supposedly qualified arbi- 
trators, from which each side is to 
strike names until a mutually 
satisfactory man has been sifted 
to the top. 

This presents the acid test of 
who, in your opinion, is the arbi- 
trator with the best judgment. A 
person involved in a lawsuit is 
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probably more than human if he 
does not wonder about the type of 
judge who will sit on the case, re- 
gardless of how much confidence he 
has generally in our judicial sys- 
tem. When you look at those “12 
good men and true” (now women 
also in most states) sitting in the 
jury box, you find yourself wonder- 
ing about what kind of people they 
are, no matter what appreciation 
you may have for human nature at 
large. So it is when the time comes 
to pick an arbitrator. 

Management men react different- 
ly in such a situation. Some just 
shut their eyes and blindly pick one 
or other of the alternatives, trust- 


ing to luck. Others believe in play- 
ing the law of averages for all it is 
worth, and conduct elaborate in- 
vestigations into the backgrounds 
of the nominees. If an arbitrator 
handled a case for a man before, 
and found against him, that man 
naturally wonders if it indicates a 
fundamental cast of his mind 
against him or whether the arbi- 
trator might “even it up” this 
time. 

Most labor arbitrators these days 
are accustomed to standing some- 
thing of an inquisition before being 
selected to sit in on some disputes. 
Occasionally they learn for the first 
time that their names have been 
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submitted for selection when 
friends or associates, sometimes 
members of their own families, tell 
them in hushed tones that some 
“investigator” dropped in unex- 
pectedly and asked intriguing ques- 
tions about them. 

This tipoff that something is 
stirring usually gives the arbitrator 
advance notice of the next step in 
such an all-out investigation. He 
will be visited personally by the 
representatives of one or both of 
the parties, their trade association, 
or central union setup. It is likely 
to be a time-consuming and search- 
ing interview. 

What will all this accomplish? 
Is it the prudent way to go about 
selecting an arbitrator? Is the ef- 
fort really directed at insuring 
fairness and impartiality, or does 
it appear to be an all-too-trans- 
parent attempt to find someone 
who will lean the right way? 

A bona-fide desire to find a truly 
fair and impartial arbitrator is the 
motivating force in most instances. 
But the investigation may backfire 
if the suspicion arises that its 
original high purpose has de- 
teriorated into something less than 
a search for truth and honor. In- 
vestigators have a way of getting 
clumsy in their methods, and even 
coarse in their tactics. Many an 
arbitrator has been left with a bad 
taste in his mouth. 

One arbitrator tells with obvious 
resentment of an investigator who 
dropped in without an advance ap- 
pointment. The arbitrator, a busy 
man who views his membership on 
a labor panel as a public service, 
was in conference, but nevertheless 
went into his waiting room to see 
the unheralded visitor. The in- 
vestigator said he thought the ar- 
bitrator might not mind being in- 
terrupted “for you'd be glad to get 
on our approved list and earn some 
of those juicy fees!” 

Later the arbitrator was tele- 
phoned by the same investigator, 
who volunteered that “we think 
you're tops; you are at the head of 
our list.”” He raised his eyebrows 
when the clerk of the panel sub- 
mitting his name happened to men- 
tion that his name had been 
stricken by the very party repre- 
sented by the investigator! 

Many of the stories arbitrators 
tell among themselves concern the 
number of times such preselection 
investigations “bark up the wrong 
tree” entirely. 

For instance, one party stopped 
investigating and put its stamp of 
approval on an arbitrator after 
learning that some years before he 
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had been a supervisor with a com- 
pany famous for its good super- 
visory policies. Since it was also a 
big company, the group decided 
that here was a man who would 
incline toward their firm. 

The fact that the arbitration had 
been caused partly by poor fore- 
manship might not have impressed 
the average arbitrator too much. 
Although absolutely fair, this ar- 
bitrator, however, could not 
countenance this, and found 
against the company in a thump- 
ing verdict full of censure for the 
bumbling supervisors! 

In another case, a company was 
about to call off an arbitration 
when it learned, just before the 
hearing, that the arbditrator not 
only was a college professor (they 
suspected ail professors of “‘lib- 
eral” bias!), but his father had 
been a union organizer and official. 
The union sat smugly by, confident 
of success. It turned out, however, 
that the arbitrator’s pater was one 
of the so-called “old school” labor 
leaders, and the arbitrator had had 
austere upbringing in that field. 
He held the union to a high stand- 
ard of performance and found it 
wanting, the decision going to the 
company! 

Such examples may only demon- 
strate more than ever that it is 
vital to investigate thoroughly the 
backgrounds of possible arbitra- 
tors, but they also indicate the im- 
practicability of doing so. There 
must be more reliable ways of as- 
certaining qualities of fairness and 
insuring that your case receives 
the consideration it merits. 

All of us have been investigated 
at one time or another, whether it 
was just for an insurance policy or 
a credit check, and we know how 
much is missed. An arbitrator, 
hearing the facts unfold in a case 
where an employee had _ been 
denied holiday pay because he had 
not been on the job the day before 
the holiday, began to think the 
situation sounded vaguely familiar. 
How could even the most thorough 
investigation have turned up the 
fact that the arbitrator, years be- 
fore, had been docked one-half 
credit hour in college because he 
technically violated a rule that a 
student had to attend his last class 
before the Thanksgiving Day holi- 
day—particularly since only the 
broad subject-matter and never the 
precise facts are disclosed to the 
arbitrator during a preappoint 
ment investigation? In the final 
analysis you have to rely upon the 
good judgment of the arbitrator 


Lawyers who spend all their time 


worrying over which judge will 
handle their cases often are neither 
the best nor most effective at- 


torneys. It became necessary some 
years ago to provide a sort of lot- 
tery in the assignment of Federal 
judges to stymie the elaborate 
maneuverings of some lawyers to 
get their cases before certain 
judges of their choosing. Now, 
when you file a case in Federal 
court, the clerk uses a kind of 
punchboard in assigning the case 
to a judge. There it stays, unless 
there are actual grounds for 
change of venue because of bias or 
embarrassing entanglements on the 
part of the jurist. Many state and 
local courts use similar methods. 

The most successful trial lawyers 
will tell you that it is a mistake 
to become too preoccupied over the 
real or fancied prejudices of the 
jurors, They should be challenged 
when a real basis for prejudice 
crops up, but otherwise the ex- 
perienced trial lawyer philosophi- 
cally takes the jury as he finds it 
and proceeds to do a thorough job 
of “education” in the presentation 
of his case, 

The success or failure of arbi- 
tration as an institution probably 
turns upon the quality of the ar- 
bitrators. But such is the case in 
all human efforts to arrive at deci- 
sions between contending parties. 
The problems of picking good um- 
pires for baseball, referees for 
football and basketball, and the 
“third man in the ring” in boxing 
are just as acute to the welfare of 
those sports. Such arbitrators will 
make mistakes and should be open 
to criticism at all times; but to go 
to great lengths in trying to choose 
one “third party” or another is too 
cynical, and is by no means an as- 
surance of a fair and just verdict. 

What, then, is the answer? 
Must we just shut our eyes in the 
choice of an arbitrator to handle 
our disputes? Certainly not! It is 
part of the fundamental philosophy 
of arbitration that the parties 
choose one in whom they have 
mutual confidence. That confidence 
must be based upon something. 
This does not mean, however, that 
the basis for it should be a glori- 
fied “witch hunt” into an arbitra- 
tor’s past, or the kind of shrewd 
second-guessing that is aimed at 
finding someone who will be preju- 
diced in your favor. 

Charles Evans Hughes, when he 
was Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, told the 
American Law Institute: 

“Deliberation, fairness, conscien- 
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Wow to Get 


Better Letters at Lower Cost 


How can you speed up the handling of correspondence, im- 
prove it, and reduce costs all at the same time? MONY did 


it and is happy with results—savings of $85,000 a year 


ELIEVING that every 3-cent 
stamp represents an _ invest- 
ment in goodwill among its 1 mil- 
lion policyholders, and that when 
people write letters they want 
prompt answers, Mutual of New 
York recently announced 98 per 
cent of the 156,000 letters it re- 
ceived during 1954 were answered 
within 3 days. While such speed is 
enviable in itself, it represents only 
one phase of a letter-improvement 
program that has saved an esti- 
mated $85,000 a year and has also 
bettered customer relations. 
As Carl Cefola, director of pub- 
licity and currently supervisor of 
the correspondence program, 


By Marilyn French 


stated recently, “Most companies 
maintain contact with customers 
through letters. If those letters are 
not courteous, to the point, and 
helpful, then, of course, the com- 
pany stands to lose goodwill. Fur- 
ther, from an operations viewpoint, 
planned letterwriting through the 
use of guide material certainly re- 
duces clerical time and help, typ- 
ing, and dictation—-all of these ef- 
fect considerable savings.”’ 

MONY began emphasizing the 
importance of letters as goodwill 
builders after it surveyed policy- 
holders back in 1941. The survey 
was conducted by Clifford B. 
Reeves, vice president for public 





above numbered policy. 


AGE ON DEATH BENEFITS REQUEST YOUNGER THAN ON APPLICATION 


PAYMENT MADE ON BASIS OF OLDER AGE IN APPLICATION 
(To Manager) 


Original 


We have your memorandum of the above date enclosing proofs of death under the 


relations, who is in charge of the 
letter program. Mr. Reeves dis- 
covered a chronic complaint of cus- 
tomers was that letters were too 
complicated to understand and fre- 
quently did not seem to answer the 
question. Often answers were de- 
layed, and occasionally a_policy- 
holder felt he had to write again 
“for an answer to the answer.” 
There were also signs of a lack of 
sympathy for the customer's prob- 
lem and a tendency toward offi- 
ciousness in the letters. 

As a result of the survey, MONY 
started a campaign to “keep it 
simple,” on the theory that people 
tend to mistrust things they do 
not understand. The company 
wanted customers to have a clear 
picture of their rights, privileges, 
and responsibilities. A program 
was set up with these objectives: 

1. Systematize correspondents’ 

methods. 

2. Improve the quality of the 

correspondence. 

3. Speed the flow of replies to 

letters. 

4. Reduce the cost of producing 


We note that you are obtaining proof of the Insured’s date of birth inasmuch as 
this date appears as (date) in the Claimant's Certificate, whereas in the application 
the Insured stated he was born on (date). We are proceeding with settlement under 
the policy on the basis of the date of birth in the application. However, if in the 
near future there is submitted to us evidence of the younger age, we will be will 
ing upon its receipt to give it our consideration. 


letters. 

An expert interviewed depart- 
ment managers to learn their 
special problems. Then he reviewed 
the letters being written and held 
discussions with home-office letter- 





We might state that our ordinary requirement for an increase in the insurance on 
the basis of a younger age is a copy of a documentary record of such younger 


To avoid delay. . 


application. 


. made about the time of birth. 


Original: 140 words 


age made at or near the time of birth. 


REVISED GUIDE 


We are proceeding with this cose, accepting the birthdate (date) given in the 


However, if evidence of the younger age is submitted to us shortly, we will glodly 
consider an adjustment. This evidence should be an official, Church or family record 


Revised: 52 words 


Cordially, 


Saving: 62 per cent 











writers. A set of 125 guide letters 
was prepared to cover the main 
types of customer requests received 
in any agency office. Along with 
tips on how to “humanize”’ letters, 
these guides gave the writer a 
choice of language and eliminated 
timeworn and repetitious phrases. 
True to claims made for them, the 
sample letters enabled correspond- 
ents to double their output and at 
the same time saved from 20 to 70 
per cent in stenographic time. 

A similar manual was prepared 
for use by the home-office staff, 
and later on a Correspondence 
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Section was organized in the 
Policyholders Service Bureau (now 
the Service Division of the Office 
Operations Department). This sec- 
tion answers directly all letters re- 
ceived in the home office which 
contain several questions. Pre- 
viously, such letters had been 
routed from one person to another 
until all the information was ob- 
tained. Now requests for answers 
to different parts of a customer's 
letter go to the various depart- 
ments involved simultaneously, 
which saves a good deal of time. 

Setting up this Correspondence 
Section also enables the company 
to keep a time-study record of all 
the letters received. When this 
practice was started, more than 
half of the letters received took 6 
or more days for a reply. After 18 
months, only 7 per cent of the total 
correspondence was held more than 
5 days. The following year, 1946, 
73 per cent of all letters were an- 
swered within 3 days, 26 per cent 
in 4 or 5 days, and 1 per cent took 
6 days or longer. By 1952, 96 per 
cent of the letters were answered 
within 3 days, 3 per cent in 4 or 5 
days, and 1 per cent in 6 days or 
more. 

These time-control records are 
kept for 21 departments and divi- 
sions, showing the date inquiries 
are received and the date they are 
answered. Monthly tabulations of 
these records, which go to all com- 
pany officers, have brought about 
three important benefits: 

1. They create a healthy, com- 
petitive atmosphere among various 
divisions. 

2. By disclosing chronic tardi- 
ness in some sections, they pin- 
point areas where management can 
take steps to improve workflow. 

3. They keep employees aware of 
the power of the simple letter to 
create and maintain goodwill 
among MONY’s policyholders and 
other correspondents. 

Even though a peak of answer- 
ing 98 per cent of its mail in 3 
days was reached in 1954, the in- 
surance firm is not content to rest 
on its laurels. The letter program 
has enjoyed the support of top 
management from the beginning, 
and many methods have been de- 
vised to keep the 1,000 letter 
writers interested and enthusias- 
tic. For example, a weekly news 
bulletin contains tips for corre- 
spondents like: “Don’t open your 
letter by slamming the door in 
your reader’s face.’ The consult- 
ant reviews carbon copies of all 
letters, holds monthly clinics, and 
trains new people to handle cor- 
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respondence. MON Y constantly 
looks for letterwriting ability in 
new employees and gives them 
every chance to develop this flair. 
Good letterwriters receive pats on 
the back via the house organ and 
congratulatory notes from the con- 
sultant or Mr. Cefola. Giving 
awards for exceptionally fine let- 
ters is now being considered. 

Customers are not the only ones 
who count; field underwriters come 
in for their share of attention, too. 
MONY has explained to home-office 
employees that their letters to un- 
derwriters should follow the same 
principles used so successfully to 
keep customers’ goodwill. In a bul- 
letin, the company pointed out that 
“if we unintentionally antagonize 
an insured, he may switch his in- 
surance to another company. Then 
we would probably lose one or two 
contracts. But suppose we rile or 
discourage one good productive 
agent, and he resigns and goes with 
another company. This can easily 
result in the loss of 30 to 50 con- 
tracts he probably would have sold 
for us over the year. And that can 
really hurt.” 

Currently, the bulletins pre 
pared for letterwriters are stress- 
ing the danger of becoming smug 
and complacent about the project, 
and articles in MONY Folks, Mu- 
tual’s house organ, remind cor- 





respondents of the benefits gained 
so far: “The enthusiastic response 
from men in the field whose selling 
jobs you have made easier; thou- 
sands of complimentary letters 
from policyholders; and a favor- 
able public reaction that has been 
expressed in increased business and 
company prestige.” 

The success of the correspond- 
ence-simplification program has led 
to streamlining in other aspects of 
the business. For instance, the life 
insurance policy was restyled with 
a simpler format, an index to its 
provisions, easier-to-read type, 
fewer words, and a minimum of 
technical language. 

Another project was the elimi- 
nation of requiring a notarization 
on about 300 different forms, 
which has made it easier for 
people to do business with the 
company. Premium notices and 
stuffers, promotional material, ap- 
plications, medical forms, death 
certificates, and other forms have 
been streamlined, too, Most recent- 
ly, MONY’'s mortgage investment 
department was bitten by the 
“keep it simple” bug. A 2-year re- 
view, just completed, has resulted 
in reducing 255 forms and form 
letters to a new low of 78. Mr. 
Cefola believes savings are sub- 
stantially greater than the $85,000 
saved on letters alone each year, 





would expire 


Policy Premium Due Total 
Number Date 


given in the following table 


CLY-8 surance until they expired 


Policy Premium Due Total 
Number Date 


Term as shown 


Policy Premium Due Total 
Number Date 


Original introduction: 86 words 





TERM INSURANCE EXPIRED AND TERM INSURANCE IN FORCE 
INFORMATION TO MANAGER 
Original 


Your memorandum of (date) to the Policy Registry Division in regard to the poli 
cies referred to below has been referred to this Department 


The following policies lapsed for nonpayment of premium and were continued as 
paid-up nonparticipating term insurance which subsequently expired. We are 
showing below a table setting forth the premium due dote for nonpayment of 
which each policy lapsed, the total indebtedness to the Company on the date of 
lapse, the amount of the term insurance, and the date on which the term insurance 


Indebtedness 


The following policies hove lapsed for nonpayment of premium and are being 
continued as paid-up nonparticipating term insurance, the particulars of which are 


Revised 


Key These policies lapsed, but were continved as Paid-up, Nonparticipating Term in 


indebtedness 


These policies though lapsed, are being continued as Paid-up, Nonparticipating 


Indebtedness 


If you wish any further details regarding these policies, please let us know 


Revised: 14 words 


Amount of Date of 
Term Ins. Expiry 


Amount of Date 
Term Ins Expired 


Date Will 
Term ins Expire 


Amount of 


Cordially, 


Seving: 84 per cent 
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CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


1) ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 
) “To CUSTOMER 


2 ORDERS FOR LABELS 
; AND HANGERS 
4) maou fl 
5.) LABELS FOR iy 
SHIPPED CARTONS : 
6.) BILLS FOR 
PARTIAL SHIPMENT us 


FACTORY ORDER 


PRODUCTION ORDERS 
TO FACTORY OPERATIONS 


PRODUCTION 
CONTROL 





“OMEITA EMITTING MHLS 














re Management looks ahead 


——— Ses 


pat? Pewee re: 


sate 


to greater goals than mere- 
ly saving clerical costs in 
a paperwork simplification 





program. Top. executives 





want improved controls on 
all phases of the operation. 
They want more pertinent 





information, and they want 
the data as fast as possible 





Tightening Controls With 


Less Paperwork 


These are incidental results 
of a good paperwork pro- 
gram—two forms doing the 
work of eight previously 
used. There's a saving here, 
but nothing to compare to 
the over-all improvement in 
production control and im- 
proved customer relations 


By Robert D. Devereux 


President, Oneita Knitting Mills 








RESULTS OF PAPERWORK PROGRAM 


At the end of 6 weeks, Oneita was using two new basic procedures 
instead of the numerous records formerly employed. 


Old Procedures 


Separate and distinct forms to 


1. Acknowledge receipt of an . Report production required. 


order. 7. Schedule production. 


. Request label and hanger in- 
structions from customer. 8. Report completion of produc- 
tion on work in progress 
through various sections of 
factory—knit and dye, cutting, 


finishing, and shipping. 


. Give specifications to factory. 
4. Provide basis for billing. 
5. Act as shipping tickets. 


New Procedures 


ONE form that performs the last 
three listed functions. 


ONE form that performs all the 
first five listed functions. 
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I today’s market, successful sell- 
ing depends on many factors in 
addition to the intrinsic worth or 
excellence of a product. Not the 
least of these intangibles is how 
the customer feels about the manu- 
facturer—customer relations. Be- 
cause no company that aims at 
making a profit can prosper long if 
its customer relations are poor, we 
cannot afford to tolerate any prac- 
tice or procedure that casts the 
slightest shadow upon customer 
relations. 

Since we have mentioned profit, 
this may be the appropriate point 
to refer to another fact of business 
life: The necessity for scheduling 
and controlling production so that 
the company makes the most ef- 
ficient and economical use of its 
equipment and its work force. 

The ideal situation is found 
when the manufacturer achieves 
maximum production, keeps his 
customers happy—and also makes 
money. Our organization, one of 
the oldest knitting mills in the 
United States (founded in 1874), 
has come close to realizing this 
goal. One important reason is that 
our paperwork operations have 
been specifically engineered with 
an eye on customer relations as 
well as internal usefulness. 

About 2 years ago, we instituted 
an integrated paperwork program 
that has given us more data and 
less paper. Our program started 
with the premise that all paper- 
work connected with the receipt, 
production, billing, and shipping of 
an order should be regarded as one 
integrated operation. By revising 
our records system according to 
this principle, top management got 
more information and could keep 
better control over production; 
duplication of paperwork was 
eliminated; customer service was 
improved; and over-all efficiency 
was boosted. 

Before we revised our paperwork 
operations, we were conscious of 
several areas in which improve- 
ments would be desirable. A major 
source of concern was the con- 
firmation of customers’ orders. We 
acknowledged receipt of the order; 
then we asked for specific instruc- 
tions about details; finally, we fol- 
lowed through to be certain that 
the customer received the goods he 
had ordered on the date when he 
wanted them. This took a great 
deal of time, called for a number of 
forms and records, and involved 
many different operations. 

A second area where we wanted 
better results was production con- 
trol. We wanted to keep a finger 
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Results of Full Oneita Program 


l. Better Customer Relations. Most manufacturers will agree that 
customers are entitled to know exactly when to expect delivery and 
to be assured that both their specifications and the promised delivery 
red. By using the new forms, we are providing this 


service. Production control enables us to set delivery dates that we 


date will be h 


know we can meet for each product line. The new form precludes 
customer complaints about mistakes in quantity, pricing, or product 
that tend to occur when data is copied from one record to another 
2. Complete Control Over Production. The new system of produc- 
tion control enables us to schedule work so as to meet delivery dates 
we can tell immediately whether we are slow or on time. The visible 
file indicates the status of all work in progress. We know what orders 
are in knit and dye, in cutting, in finishing, and in shipping. No 
order is lost 


3. Comprehensive Sales Analysis Information. Oneita Sales Analy 
sis has the data we need to evaluate our past performance and to 
forecast our future. This means that we can plan production more 
accurately and direct our sales efforts more intelligently. The costs 
of making sales have risen sharply in the past few years. By pinpoint 
ing our sales strategy, we can keep these costs within reasonable 


bounds 


4. Better Utilization of Plant and Personnel. We manufacture goods 
in lots. The more exact information supplied under Oneita’s new 
records system makes it possible for us to schedule production more 
efficiently, making more effective use of the work force and equip 
ment. We can thus avoid, so far as possible, workloads too heavy 


or too light for economical operations 


5. Production Control and Sales Analysis. We have a staff of six 
people who are responsible for this function. We were able to 
improve our operations and establish these new departments with 


out adding a single extra per to our payroll 





that nothing blocked the flow be- 
tween the manufacture of goods 
and their delivery to customers. has similar ones, in greater 
For example, we wanted to know lesser degree. Like other com- 
panies, we attempted to plug the 
obvious gaps in our information 


whether orders on hand were suf- 
ficient to warrant manufacturing a 


the pulse of our plant, seeing 





These problems, I know, are not 
peculiar to our company. Almost 
every manufacturing organization 


particular item or a particular style and to sharpen the clerical rou- 


of an item. We wanted to be sure 
that orders were not being held too 
long. 

Our third problem involved sales 
analysis. To plan our production 
intelligently, we need to know 
what our sales volume has been; 
how much individual customers 
buy; what items and what styles 
are bought. Moreover, we had to 
have sales statistics to plan our 
entire sales approach to our mar- 
ket. In this area, our information 
was not as complete as we wished 


tines connected with production. 

To secure the necessary facts 
and to keep ourselves posted, we 
relied upon a wide variety of 
forms. We had different forms set 
up for every single operation. Our 
foremen complained about paper- 
work—and we sympathized with 
them, but went on turning out 
more paper, 

This was the background; these 
were our problems when I judged 
the time ripe for taking remedial 


(Continued on page 38) 
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The Story of the 
Jet-Powered Executive 








Combination do-it-yourself and do-it-now executive, Henry H. Reichhold, board 
chairman, Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., is caught in a rare pose (standing still) 


TARTING his business career as 
an employee of Henry Ford, 
Henry H. Reichhold, chairman of 
the board of Reichhold Chemicals, 
Inc., has, in little more than a 
quarter of a century, become just 
about as important a figure in the 
synthetic resins industry as his 
one-time boss was in the automo- 
tive field. Beginning with no 
plants, Mr. Reichhold now has 12 
in the United States and, through- 
out the world, he controls or has 
affiliations with 32 plants doing a 
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gross business of some $100 million 
a year. Mr. Reichhold has become 
an international industrialist, a dif- 
ficult feat in the twentieth century, 
by using the tools of his times. 
Two of his principal tools, aside 
from the resins he makes and sells, 
are the airplane and the telephone. 
With them, he keeps his farflung 
organization bound into a compact, 
efficient manufacturing unit. 

A short time ago, at his execu- 
tive offices in White Plains, N. Y., 
Mr. Reichhold decided suddenly to 


Henry H. Reichhold never 
lets a decision worry him. 
He's too busy thinking about 
what's to be done next. He'll 
buy a plant, put a symphony 
orchestra on its feet, and 
make 100 contacts while his 
secretary is trying to get him 
on the telephone. If you'd 
like to play with a tornado, 
work or deal with this indus- 
trialist. Some of his secrets: 
Efficient secretaries, a work- 
ing board of directors, and 
self-confidence—plenty of it 


visit his Detroit plant, the largest 
of his company’s installations. (All 
of his trips are unexpected, not 
only by his staff but by Henry 
Reichhold himself.) Tossing his 
razor, a toothbrush, and a change 
of linen into his briefcase, he 
boarded the next plane to the auto 
capital. 

After a series of conferences he 
flew on to Chicago, an air trip of 
about 60 minutes. From Chicago, 
he went to Charlotte, N. C., an- 
other plant site. After completing 
his work there, he took a hotel 
room just long enough to shower 
and change, then boarded a plane 
bound for his New Orleans sales 
office. From there he flew to San 
Francisco, That city was so handy 
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to Seattle that he couldn't resist 
a short run to the plant there; 
nor could he control an impulse 
to proceed from there to Port 
Moody, B. C. Stopping in Chicago 
on his way east, he winged his 
way finally to his home base 
where, as he alighted looking un- 
derstandably rumpled, he was 
greeted by a company executive 
who, somehow or other, had caught 
up with the final part of his 
itinerary. 

A man just turned 50, Mr. Reich- 
hold had spent a week having 
most of his meals and all of his 
sleep on planes. He had criss- 
crossed the country from one ocean 
to the other and from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Canada. 

“T had a good rest this time,” 
Henry Reichhold told his lieuten- 
ant in the tone anyone else would 
use to describe a stay at a quiet 
resort. 

At his office, during periods 
when he is not physically en route, 
Mr. Reichhold pays constant tele- 
phone visits to his plants and to 
other parts of the world in which 
his company has interests. Within 
an hour, he may talk to Capetown, 
London, Geneva, Tokyo, Sau Paulo, 
and Bombay. He is as faithful a 
customer of Bell Telephone as the 
late Florenz Ziegfield was of West- 
ern Union. (Mr. Ziegfield, who con- 
ducted his entire correspondence 
by wire, occasionally sent tele- 
grams even to people on another 
floor of his own building.) 

On some of his trips, Mr. Reich- 
hold buys a plant. He sometimes 
does this just as unexpectedly as 
he makes the trips. Since he con- 
trols all of the Reichhold Chemi- 
cals, Inc., stock himself, he makes 
such decisions himself. Once, on a 
trip, he stopped at someone else's 
plant and told the receptionist he 
wanted to see the owner, who hap- 
pened to be the president. After 
taking Mr. Reichhold’s name, the 
girl asked him what he wanted to 
see the plant owner about. “It's 
something about his plant,”’ Mr. 
Reichhold said mildly. 

During an ensuing 45-minute in- 
terview with the man Mr. Reich- 
hold bought the plant, left the 
same way he came—smiling polite- 
ly to the girl as he exited. Probably 
he is one of the few men who en- 
tered a large factory as a com- 
plete stranger without having an 
appointment, and left within the 
hour as the owner. 

On another full-steam-ahead oc- 
casion, Mr. Reichhold decided one 
day, immediately before the start 
of hostilities in Korea, that busi- 
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Mr. Reichhold and his executives conserve time traveling from New York to 


suburban plants through the regular 


ness warranted construction of a 
plant in Charlotte, N. C.; and a 
new one in Detroit, Mich. Within 
24 hours his purchasing agents 
were at the steel mills placing 
orders for the vital structural steel 
which, in a few weeks, had become 
unavailable because of short sup- 
ply. The Detroit plant was erected 
in 6 months at a cost of $1 million. 
Had he waited another month, Mr. 
Reichhold estimates the same 
structure would have cost several 
times the amount and taken twice 
as long to build. 

While Mr. Reichhold’s large-scale 
decisions appear spontaneous be 
cause of their suddenness and the 
fact that they are often made with- 
out consulting anyone else, they 
are, nevertheless, thought out thor 
oughly. The thinking is often done 
by Mr. Reichhold during his trips 
Whenever he has a few free hours 
and finds himself in or near a 
scenic area, Mr. Reichhold hires a 
car and drives through the wood- 
lands, forest, or lake country. 
While abroad, he also rents cars 
Stopping to admire a particularly 
lovely vista from time to time, Mr 
Reichhold says he communes with 
nature, meanwhile mulling over a 
problem and mentally unraveling 


the knotty ones. By the time he 


returns the hired car to the garage 


he generally has the solution. The 


correct solutions have been im 


use of a helicopter shuttle service 


portant to Mr. Reichhold in build- 
ing his business. 

Mr. Reichhold’s methods of ar- 
riving at decisions to buy plants 
varies with each plant. The prob- 
lems are different, of course, on 
each occasion, The territory, trans- 
portation facilities, labor market, 
real-estate costs, and taxes in 
various states and countries are all 
different and all require a different 
approach, 

Mr. Reichhold has often bought 
plants exactly as described, In such 
cases, he makes his own studies be- 
forehand and frequently consults 
no one. On other occasions, where 
information was not available in 
advance, he has sent on ahead a 
technical man from his staff along 
with a lawyer versed in real-estate 
problems. Someone familiar with 
manufacturing might go, too, al- 
though the technical man is often 
familiar with this phase of the 
business. 

A real-estate expert, in some 
cases, is a member of the explora- 
tory party; at other times one is 
retained locally. The investigation 
very often reveals that a plant 
purchase is inadvisable. It might be 
better to build a new plant or re- 
build one formerly used for some 
other type of manufacturing. Also, 
there are times when investigation 
discloses the inadvisability of 

Continued on page 39) 





Sony, Mise Younes, 
We Don't Spell It That Way 


Some companies spell it ‘kerosene,"’ others ‘‘kerosine."’ 


Either is okay, but the company correspondent must be con- 


sistent. Here's how Prudential Insurance Co. saves time and 


maintains uniformity in spelling, punctuation, and grammar 


T wasn’t too many years ago that 
it was a major grammar-crime 
to an infinitive split or end a sen- 
tence a preposition with. Rules 
change with the years. But the im- 
portant thing is for all correspond- 
ents within a company to maintain 


Mrs. Lu Capone of Prudential's ‘Information Pleas'’ service handles a call for 
information. Some of the basic reference books she uses are stacked beside her 
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By Betty Cochran 


a uniform style in letter mechanics 
and spelling. 

It takes an expert, with a 
healthy stack of reference books, 
to keep up on grammar, word 
meanings, punctuation, approved 
style, correct methods of address- 


ing. “Information Pleas” (that’s 
not a misspelling), a service pro- 
vided by The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, helps corn- 
pany correspondents and others get 
things right the first time. 

Mrs. Lu Capone, who is in charge 
of the service, is as close to the 
bewildered secretary or her boss as 
the nearest telephone. ‘‘While most 
of the calls I get come from 
stenographers and secretaries,”’ she 
says, “queries come from _just 
about everywhere in the company. 
People want to know if a verb in a 
particular sentence should be sin- 
gular or plural, how to address a 
priest in a letter, whether to use a 
semicolon or a period, if ‘rain- 
check’ is two words or one.”’ 

Most commonly used reference 
sources of the Prudential while- 
you-wait phone service are listed 
below: 

Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, 
Mass., second edition, unabridged, 
1952. 

Thorndike-Barnhart Comprehen- 
sive Desk Dictionary, edited by 
Clarence L. Barnhart, Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., New York. 896 pp. 

Standard Handbook for Secre- 
taries, Hutchison, Lois Irene, The 
Gregg Publishing Co., New York, 
sixth edition, 1952. 594 pp. 

College Handbook of Composi- 
tion, Edwin C, Woolley, Franklin 
W. Scott, Frederick Bracher, D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, Mass., fifth 
edition, 1951. 344 pp. 

A Manual of Style, University of 
Chicago Press, eleventh edition, 
1949. 444 pp. 

A Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage, H. W. Fowler, Oxford 
University Press, 1952 edition. 
742 pp. 


(Continued on page $1 
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The Macey Collator 


... which automatically gathers printed sheets 
and mixed pieces of varying weights and sizes... 


now sold & serviced by 
Pitney-Bowes 


Originators of the postage meter . . . leading 
maker of mailing machines .. . with offices 


in 94 cities in the U.S. and Canada 
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Fast & efficient work saver- 


Gathering or assembling by hand is 
slow and tedious, usually takes a lot of 
time, a lot of people, or both; disrupts 
office routine, diverts high salaried 
workers from their regular jobs. 

This new Macey Collator is highly 
efficient, easy to operate—can gather, 
stack and staple from 3,000 to 4,000 
sets, or as many as 64,000 letter weight 
sheets an hour on the largest model. 

Itis wholly automatic, and extremely 
accurate. The top sheet is lifted by air, 
carried by suction to the conveyor 
tray. Each collated set is checked for 
thickness. A faulty set will cause a 
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stoppage, which is indicated by lights, 
and can be remedied in seconds. 

This machine is worth its cost in 
convenience alone, and soon pays for 
itself in personnel problems avoided 
time saved, and faster distribution and 
mailing. Hundreds of users find the 
Collator invaluable in assembling form 
letters, bulletins, pric e lists, catalogues, 
instruction manuals, etc. 

The Macey Collator is now backed 
by Pitney-Bowes expert service from 
259 locations. Call the nearest PB 
office for information, or send coupon 
for free booklet and case studies, 











This 8 station model will 
gather up to 32,000 pieces 

an hour... handles sheet sizes 
from 3° x 5“ to 12"x% 17"... Also 
available in 4, 12 and 16 station 
models... Can be equipped with 


automatic stacker, and wire stapler 






Free 
Booklet 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc 
2101 Crosby St.. Stamford, Conn 


Send free booklet & case studies 
Name 


Firm 





Gutlding or Kemodeling? 
Don’t Crowd Electrical Pathways 


What questions should the executive ask the purchasing 


agent about electrical wiring? Why are rigid specifications 


and inspections necessary? What about future requirements 


YPICAL of present-day prob- 

lems encountered by manage- 
ment is the consideration of ade- 
quate wiring in the office or 
building. With the advent of mod- 
ern power loads such as elevators, 
ventilators, heating and air con- 
ditioning, office equipment, pumps, 
compressors, and fluorescent light- 
ing, it is becoming more important 
for management to realize the 
necessity of improving their elec- 
trical requirements. 

How can management insure 
against possible future mishaps or 
failures from inadequate wiring? 
Much of the difficulty comes from 
lack of technical understanding 
sufficient to cope with the total 
problem, Contractors and consult- 
ants are usually called in for esti- 
mates on wiring and installations 
and, acting upon their advice, man- 
agement chooses the lowest pos- 
sible figure. 

This is a normal procedure, of 
course, but the end result is usual- 
ly not the most satisfactory. Be- 
ware of the lowest estimate! It is 
by no means the cheapest. When a 
man says, “I can get the job done 
for $5,000 less,’ ask him to come 
to you a few years later and tell 
you how much the job has cost. 
Only with adequate specifications 
and rigid adherence to them, in- 
sured by trained inspectors, is bid- 
ding a safe procedure. 

As an example, a large New 
York corporation had an entire 
floor reconverted to new lighting, 
giving the job to the lowest bidder. 
The contractor installed new fix- 
tures, but did not recircuit and re- 
wire, 

Five years later, the deteriora- 
tion of old cables caused an over- 
load, so the entire job had to be 
redone at a price higher than the 
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By Bernard Eichwald 


Electrical Engineer 


original contract. The new fixtures 
had to be removed and the old 
wiring pulled out, then the fix- 
tures were reinstalled with new 
wiring. In most cases, excessive 
costs are not attributed to moderni- 
zation or additional loading; 
rather, poor planning is the culprit. 

If, because of increased electri- 
cal demands, it becomes necessary 
to boost the a.c. capacity of your 
building or office, or to convert 
from d.c, current to a.c., the fol- 
lowing hints would be helpful: 

1. Keep an exact record of the 
type and quality of circuits and 
material installed. 

2. Have a continual record on 
plans of any and all electrical 
changes. 

3. Have an exact knowledge of 
present-day requirements as well 
as requirements for the future. 

Reorganization of lights, outlets, 
communication equipment, air 
conditioning, and other office ma- 
chinery must be planned with 
enough flexibility for rearrange- 
ment of staff operations, expan- 
sion, and/or depression. Do you 
own the building? What is your 
lease arrangement? What is your 
depreciation time to write off 
costs? These questions will de- 
termine, in part, the quality and 
quantity of work to be handled for 
the particular problem. 

Design, in relation to your par- 
ticular maintenance and opera- 
tional problems, is another impor- 
tant planning factor. The merits of 
adequate lighting as a work stimu- 
lator are obvious. A poorly lighted 
office or plant can result in slow- 
down and error, which in the long 
run is costly. 

For greatest efficiency and best 
psychological effect, the lighting 
fixtures should blend with the color 


scheme and furnishings. In terms 
of cost, the lighting fixtures should 
offer the easiest type of main- 
tenance. Cheaper lighting that of- 
fers problems in parts replace- 
ments or repairs is not the most 
adequate or inexpensive in the long 
run. 

When modernizing an office or 
plant, it is most important to 
make a complete study of existing 
building electrical facilities as well 
as future requirements. For the 
new owner or lessee, it is impor- 
tant to note the age of the build- 
ing and the limitations of the 
existing electrical facilities. Con- 
version to a.c. current is almost a 
necessity, since all standard mod- 
ern equipment, as well as the best 
power and light, is being produced 
in a. c. 

Where management does not 
have the budget for an immediate 
electrical modernization or conver- 
sion, a proper solution would be to 
install one or more “3-phase 4- 
wire” large electrical feeders which 
can be tapped by individual users. 
This will eliminate a hodgepodge 
of small feeders and switching ar- 
rangements originating from the 
service location, and will allow a 
safer operation because of the 
diversity of loads. 

The proper design of this system 
will give the owner a neat and 
orderly array of feeders, greater 
ease of maintenance, better acces- 
sibility to pull boxes and other 
equipment, a centralized service 
which will aid in control and over- 
all safety, and a properly planned 
adequate wiring job to meet the 
building’s present and future needs. 

A good example of moderniza- 
tion and development of adequate 
wiring is the building at 200 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. A main d. c. 
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Carls the company hero...you can be, too! 








Comptroller Carl would often snarl that office costs were 
soaring. « The wasted time was such a crime. Some men 
were always roaring for gals to take dictation—(while 
important work was piling) « And others’ secretaries had 


no work except nail-filing. 
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“Your firm needs Dictaphone TIME-MASTER” said a 
friend one day, « “So ‘execs’ and ‘secs’ can schedule 
work the smooth, efhcrent way. With mike in hand, 
they think out loud. No wading for dictation. + Try my 
rIME-MASTER, ) ow'll see why it leads in every nation.”’ 











Carl tried—and soon execs were talking work whene’er 


they wanted « On Dictabelt—amazing plastic record 
that’s world-vaunted for clearness, lightness, toughness 
(For a 3¢ stamp you mail ’em.) + So salesmen take 
riME-MASTER. It’s light, rugged and can’t fail ‘er 


Carl saved his firm a lot of cash— stopped waste and 
errot too « By trving out the sim ple wav to dictate. 
Socan you. « We Il prove how Dictaphone TIME.MASTER 


boosts eficiency « In businesses like yours—just write or 


call us and you'll see 














The complete name is the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 


DICTAPHONE...FIRST IN SALES AND SERVICE 
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OF DICTATING MACHINES THE WORLD AROUND 
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service switch which was extreme- 
ly overheated was to be replaced. 
The contractor replaced the switch 
at the new owner’s instructions, 
but not without advising him that 
it would burn out again if the 
cause for the overload was not dis- 
covered and corrected. 

Within a year, the contractor 
was called back to determine the 
cause of overheating, and noted 
that the basic building design was 
sufficient only to permit 100-watt 
lamps in the average fixture. The 
tenants were using an average of 
300-watt lamps in all fixtures and 
500-watt lamps in some. This con- 
dition, plus the increase of elec- 
trical facilities since the erection 
of the building in 1925, had 
created a tremendous overload, 
causing dangerous deterioration of 
electrical facilities. 

One way to partially increase 
the electrical load capacity is to 
rewire existing conduits for in- 
creased fill, in accordance with 
Sec. 346B of the National Electri- 
cal Code, Power increases can ap- 
proximate 56 to 78 per cent 
through the use of thin-wall insu- 
lated conductors instead of the 
heavy-wall rubber types. 

In many cases, the extent of the 


load increase will require addi- 
tional risers and new panel boards. 
Good practice dictates that these 
new risers be oversized for future 
growth, These risers can be run in 
stair wells, existing risers shafts 
(where space conditions permit), 
unused elevator shafts, or other 
areas where exposed conduits 
would not mar the appearance of 
the structure. The building stand- 
ard should require that all power 
loads be 208 volts, so that 3-wire 
instead of 4-wire risers could be 
installed at less expense. 

The important points to remem- 
ber in regard to adequate wiring 
are: (1) Thorough planning, for 
the present as well as the future; 
(2) complete knowledge of the 
existing electrical wiring, with 
records on condition of such wir- 
ing; (3) a look to tomorrow for 
future wiring and modernization. 

Today’s modernization calls for 
increased speed of operation, and 
therefore an increase in electrical 
power and complexity. This neces- 
sitates more and better wiring. 
Only through proper planning for 
the future can we have adequate 
wiring today—wiring that means 
greater efficiency, greater safety, 
and greater savings. 





Got a Problem? Ask for 
Help From Suppliers 


OO often companies live with 

their problems instead of doing 
something about them. Did you 
ever stop to think that most busi- 
ness machines were invented to 
surmount a problem, to do a job 
better or faster than it could be 
done by existing methods? There's 
always a better way, but it takes 
initiative and creative thinking to 
find it. Here is a case history of a 
problem that was solved through 
the joint efforts of a financial in- 
stitution and a manufacturer, It il- 
lustrates what can happen when 
companies bring their problems to 
the people who can do something 
about them. 

In its search for ways to improve 
customer service, the Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago inspired an 
idea from which one of the most 
remarkable and useful business 
machines in years was developed. 

The machine, now a reality, re- 
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conditions punched cards and 
checks. The need for such a ma- 
chine arose from a problem fore- 
seeable by three men at Continen- 
tal Illinois—Fred H. Remmert, 
second vice president in charge of 
the central proof department; 
C. Stanley Battles, assistant cash- 
ier; and Edmund J. Mayer of the 
central proof department. 

The growing use of punched 
cards posed a problem of jammed 
sorting and collating machines; 
hours of hand sorting, filing, and 
listing; and slowdown of operations 
as a result of inevitable damage to 
a percentage of these cards. In 
addition to the large volume of 
punched-card checks issued by its 
customers, the Continental Illinois 
uses punched cards for payroll and 
accounts payable disbursements, 
dividend checks, proxies, and other 
purposes. 

In an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem internally, the bank's resident 


engineer developed a device based 
on a magnetic principle that sepa- 
rated stapled cards from _ the 
others. This solved part of the 
problem, but did nothing to recon- 
dition the rumpled cards, or those 
with other kinds of foreign matter 
attached. Then Messrs. Remmert, 
Battles, and Mayer invited several 
leading business machine com- 
panies to the bank for a demon- 
stration of the problem. One of 
these considered the problem a 
challenge to be accepted. 

It became immediately apparent, 
however, that this was no ordinary 
problem. How could a mutilated 
card be reconditioned? 

The very fact that this problem 
had persisted over so many years 
seemed to be proof that the solu- 
tion would be neither apparent nor 
an easy one to find. Perhaps put- 
ting the cards through a series of 
pressure rollers was the answer; 
but even with tremendous pressure, 
greater than could be obtained in a 
machine of the size visualized, this 
did not solve the problem. 

After a great amount of re- 
search, study, and trials of differ- 
ent possibilities, an acceptable solu- 
tion was found through the use of 
a knurling operation followed by 
an ironing. Thus ironing alone did 
not solve the problem, but with 
knurling preceding the ironing the 
desired results were accomplished. 

Then the question of speed arose. 
Knurling and ironing an entire 
card and channeling it to the 
proper bin through the use of an 
electronic sensing device was a 
one-at-a-time job. And since knurl- 
ing is a function of time as well as 
pressure, there was no chance of 
speeding up that cycle. The speed 
had to come from running the 
cards through in closely spaced 
sequence. This necessitated an elec- 
tronic “memory” device that could 
take impulses from the sensing 
mechanism and remember which 
bin to channel each card into. 

This accomplished, engineers 
turned their attention to automatic 
switches that would turn the ma- 
chine off when the stacking hopper 
got too full or when the feeding 
hopper became empty. 

The Continental Illinois Bank is 
enthusiastic about the results of its 
cooperation with the manufacturer 
of the machine. “We process ap- 
proximately 8 million punched- 
card checks a year,”’ Mr. Remmert 
says. “Before the development of 
the machine, the mutilated or de- 
fective checks ran as high as 6 per 
cent. It has reduced this to less 
than 1 per cent.” 
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Sorry, 
Miss Jones 


(Continued from page 26) 


20,000 Words, compiled by Louis 
A. Leslie, C. S. R., The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, second edi- 
tion, revised. 215 pp. 

The World Almanac and Book of 
Facts (for 1955), edited by Harry 
Hansen, New York World-Tele- 
gram and The Sun, New York. 
896 pp. 

While a special service such as 
this may be impractical for a num- 
ber of companies, it is important 
that standard reference books be 
available to answer just such ques- 
tions. First essential, of course, is 
a plentiful supply of up-to-date dic- 
tionaries. Ideally, each girl respon- 
sible for getting out accurate let- 
ters and reports should have one 
on her desk. It saves a lot of time 
in getting the right word, spelled 
correctly, or correctly divided. 
(Saves also the possibility that the 
walk to the nearest dictionary 
looks like too much of a trek.) 

Webster's Collegiate is a good 
standard dictionary for the desk. 
And at least one of the unabridged 
editions, in a central location, will 
help get the meaning of words like 
“cuniculus.”’ 

A standardized company style is 
also helpful. Many companies find 
it saves money and time in the long 
run to have their own style books. 
It needn’t be elaborate, but can list 
company preferences on, for ex- 
ample, the form of a letter, exact 
company name (you may be sur- 
prised at how many people in your 
organization don’t know this); and 
names and titles of top officials. 
The booklet would include, beyond 
special company information, 
standard rules on punctuation, ab- 
breviations, and grammar. 

An up-to-date library, even if 
it’s just a shelf outside the office 
manager’s door, can provide an- 
swers to rarer questions, or gen- 
eral information. Possibilities are, 
in addition to dictionaries, style, 
and grammar books: 

Roget’s International Thesaurus 

Bartlett's Familiar Quotations 

Rand McNally Road Atlas 

A good world atlas 

Railway Guide 

Also helpful are books on writ- 
ing such as Rudolph Flesch’s The 
Art of Plain Talk, and Robert Gun- 
ning’s The Technique of Clear 
Writing. 
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Forget Hand-folding 


...and save! 










A lot of people in a lot of offices would 
be glad to forget hand-folding if they 
could. It’s a boring chore. Wastes many 
hours of valuable company time 

A Pitney-Bowes model FH 
office Folding Machine will 
make everybody happier... and 
end the waste! The FH is small 
portable, takes up little space 
and costs less than a standard 
typewriter! Electrically driven 
with semi-automatic feed, it will 
fold all your form letters, 
bulletins, statements, mail 
enclosures, etc....far faster 
and more accurately 
(Automatic feed optional at 
slight extra cost). The FH can 
make two foids at once, double- 
folding up to 5,000 sheets per hour 

even folding sheets stapled together. 


It makes eight different folds, handles 


The FH costs less 


than a typewriter! 


sheets from 3x3 to 8x14 in a wide 
range of paper weights and finishes. And 
it takes only a few seconds to set it for a 
job. Just move two little knobs to adjust 
it for the kind of fold you want. Easy as 
tuning your TV! 


For a demonstration in your own 





office, call the Pitney-Bowes office listed 
in your ‘phone book—or send the coupon Fully automatic model PM 
folds up to 19,000 sheets per hour 


for free illustrated booklet. 
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Send free booklet on Folding Machine to 
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What Work Simplification Did 


(Continued from page 13) 


do nothing but type shipping 
labels, the system now combines 
the preparation of labels with the 
addition of customer account num- 
bers to orders and the entering of 
specific credit rating information 
which speeds up the work of the 
credit department. 

Orders now get to the stockroom 
without delay. Illustrative of this 
improvement is the fact that on 
December 5, 1951, the stockroom 
was filling orders received on No- 
vember 27, and on December 7 was 
still working on some orders of 
November 28. Under the new sys- 
tem the stockroom averages only 
50 minutes of work carried over 
from the day before, compared 
with the 33 hours it had faced 
previously. 

While this simplified and sys- 
tematized paperwork program was 
being effected, members of the 
company’s executive board had 
been consulting with office machine 
manufacturers in an attempt to 
find high-speed machines that 
would: (1) Speed up prebilling 
procedures and (2) prepare faster 
and more accurately the merchan- 
dise-demand data needed by top 
management. 

For guidance, the company 
turned to an outside consultant 
who selected Engineering Research 
Associates (now a division of Rem- 
ington Rand) to design and build 
a machine particularly for inven- 
tory control purposes. The result 
was the Distributon, the first 
large-scale magnetic memory 
machine designed for commercial 
use, Ordered early in 1952, it was 
delivered in September 1953. 

Basically, the Distributon per- 
forms the work of 39,000 adding 
machines, Its “electronic brain” is 
a magnetic memory drum that re- 
ceives a flow of information, sorts 
it into 39,000 classifications, adds 
(or subtracts) as it sorts, and reg- 
isters all totals for instant visi- 
bility at the punch of a button. 

“Like any ‘first’ machine, the 
Distributon did not work perfectly 
and needed adjustments and re- 
engineering after it had been thor- 
oughly tested during the 1953 rush 
period,” according to Stanley 
Faierson, assistant to Walter H. 
Richter, president of John Plain & 
Co, “We had anticipated that 
there would be ‘bugs,’ however, 
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and had made plans to correct 
them during our off months. This 
was done in time for the Distribu- 
ton to go back in service in plenty 
of time for the 1954 peak season. 
It now works perfectly.” 

While engineering and produc- 
tion on the Distributon was being 
rapidly pushed, the company was 
also working with experts from 
International Business Machines 
Corp. on the development of a 
high-speed integrated system that 
would cut prebilling time to a mini- 
mum. Based on functional outlines 
and flow charts previously worked 
out on the scene, actual machine 
tests were run outside the company 
during the latter part of 1952. An 
electronic data-processing depart- 
ment was established 8 months be- 
fore the company had even one 
piece of the new equipment on 
hand. 

In June 1953, the new depart- 
ment went into operation with 12 
key punch machines, a collator, an 
accumulating reproducing punch, 2 
sorters, a summary punch, an elec- 
tronic calculator, and 2 types of ac- 
counting machines. 

Since that time, the electronic 
calculator has been replaced by the 
more versatile model IBM 607, giv- 
ing additional savings in operating 
time and expense. 

With the replacement of the 
older model accounting machine, a 
two-part invoice form can be used 
instead of the four-part form pre- 
viously required, It produces four 
copies of each invoice by printing 
two originals, with two duplicates, 
side by side. The resultant reduc- 
tion of carbon and the associated 
gathering and service costs adds up 
to a saving of more than $11,000 
annually on form costs alone. 
Handling in the mailing section 
also has been greatly reduced, since 
there is only one carbon to re- 
move and a burster simultaneously 
splits two copies of each invoice. 

Before-and-after records show in 
detail how the integrated and elec- 
tronic accounting system has 
speeded up the entire operation 
from the time the department re- 
ceives a customer’s order to the 
preparation of final invoices. 

On January 4, 1952, the com- 
pany was billing orders that had 
been received December 11, 1951, 
and shipped December 16. On 


January 7, 1955, the department 
was working on the last batch of 
orders received and shipped Jan- 
uary 5. The work force required 
by the old manual operation in- 
cluded 40 pricing clerks for figur- 
ing bills; 70 billing clerks for typ- 
ing, addressing, and mailing the 
bills; and 20 checkers to catch mis- 
takes. Total: 130 workers exclusive 
of supervisors during this peak 
period. 

Today, during the peak season, 
35 key-punch operators use 35 key- 
punch machines to prepare the in- 
voices. Three mailing clerks stuff 
them in “window” envelopes and 
run them through a postage meter. 
Also in the department are 7 tabu- 
lator operators, 5 clerical workers, 
and 3 control operators. Total: 53 
workers. Net savings in this one 
department: 77 temporary work- 
ers who had to be annually re- 
cruited during the period of 
greatest labor scarcity. 

In addition to fulfilling the prime 
objectives of providing a fast bill- 
ing operation and supplying de- 
tailed inventory data at almost a 
moment’s notice, the new system 
has influenced nearly every phase 
of the John Plain operation. Here 
are some of its direct byproducts: 

1. More efficient inventory con- 
trol means a substantial reduction 
in necessary stock-in-hand. The 
company does not have to tie up 
as much capital and warehouse 
space in huge volumes of mer- 
chandise ordered far in advance to 
meet needs that may never de- 
velop. Reordering is based on ac- 
curate data that tells the company 
just when it can expect to need ad- 
ditional inventories. 

2. Because of fast processing, in- 
voices reach the customer at ap- 
proximately the same time as the 
merchandise, indicating which 
items have been shipped and which 
have been delayed or canceled. The 
result: A tremendous reduction in 
costly, time-consuming correspond- 
ence in answer to customer in- 
quiries about the status of orders 
and happier customers. 

3. Faster billing means faster 
payment and a reduction of the 
period in which capital is tied up 
and in the duration of bank loans. 

4. Because the output of each 
key-punch operator is easily meas- 
urable, the company has been able 
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to set up an incentive system in 
that department. 

5. The company has been able 
to go on a 35-hour week during the 
slower months of February 
through September, while still pay- 
ing employees for a 40-hour week. 

6. By utilizing time when the 
high-speed data-processing equip- 
ment is not needed for its primary 
tasks, it has been possible to pre- 
pare payrolls, weekly sales anal- 
yses, and Federal excise and State 
Sales tax reports. 

7. As a result of the electronic 
data-processing system, only 30 
temporary employees are needed in 
the tabulating division during the 
peak season, compared with an 
estimated 170 additional employees 
that would be necessary to handle 
the temporary peak load work 
manually. The permanent tabulat- 
ing staff totals only 24. 

8. During the _ pre-Christmas 
rush, a 7-day workweek once was 
taken for granted; during the com- 
parable 1954 period, most em- 
ployees worked only 5 days. 

9. The system has eased the load 
on management by removing the 
worries and work that came with 
trying to operate a big business 
with small business methods, 

10. Both management and super- 
visory personnel have time to think 
and plan ahead instead of expend- 
ing all their time and energy on a 
multitude of operating details. 

11. Probably the most important 
result of the new IDP system is 
that it made possible the “surplus 
capacity” needed to set up a special 
sales division for supplying in- 
dustry with gifts and premiums. 

Over-all result: (1) The total 
number of clerical employees has 
been reduced from 207 to 54; (2) 
payroll savings alone more than 
compensate for the $85,000 annual 
machine rental; (3) John Plain 
customers get faster, more efficient 
service; (4) John Plain can main- 
tain its cost structure and keep 
on growing. 

Mr. Lachman points out that the 
net effect of the new system on the 
company’s working force has been 
to increase the number of per- 
manent employees and to bring in 
workers of greater ability. 

“We're not obsessed with ma- 
chines and electronics,” stated 
President Richter, a veteran CPA 
and the motivating force behind 
the John Plain systems moderniza- 
tion program. “We are interested 
only in a system that does the job 
most efficiently and economically, 
whether it’s done by man or by 
machines.” 
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Offices Help Production 


(Continued from page 17) 


old file cabinets, Others have abbreviated libraries in 
almost every department, 

Such “library” facilities get scant attention, in- 
terest, or usage from anyone in production. Often 
they do not know these “facilities” exist. 

Publicize the availability of new books and trade 
journals to all plant personnel with notices on the 
plant bulletin boards and to supervisors. 

Give trade journal subscriptions to selected men in 
the plant or route copies to those who are interested. 

Does all this bother pay off? One typical incident 
will show how it does, 

A medium-sized jobbing shop had king-sized head- 
aches with the processing operations on a stainless 
steel forgings contract. 

Stainless steel is often a petulant problem child. 
It has to be handled just so to realize its special 
qualities. 

Thirty minutes’ research with vendors’ stainless 
steel handbooks saved the company $1,800 the first 
year on labor costs alone. Also scrap dropped from 
18 per cent to less than 6 per cent. If these handbooks 
had been buried in the purchasing agent's office, the 
savings might never have been realized. However, this 
company believed in sending such literature to the 
shop. 

Such a library will have only a fraction of its 
potential usefulness to anyone, unless it is organized, 
made known to all who can use it in the shop, and if 
someone from the office is made responsible for 
forwarding current literature. 


Cut COMMUNICATION CORNERS BETWEEN THE 
7. SHOP AND THE OFFice, Shop men say, “Let us in 
on the information we can't get from forms. Make it 
easy for us to reach the right people in the front office 
for fill-in or additional data when we need it!”’ 

When a shop foreman has a question that needs an 
answer from the office, nothing is more disconcerting 
than to spend valuable time explaining what he wants 
to know to several people before he gets an answer. 
Each shop man who contacts the office should have 
a list of office people who can be called and who will 
give him an answer in a minimum of time. 

Some companies have furnished their foremen with 
office organization charts which detail the duties of 
each office executive, listing phone extensions. The 
foremen know exactly which one to call in any 
emergency. Go-betweens are cut out of the picture. 
It’s too important to keep those production lines work- 
ing. This may sound like old stuff to some firms, but 
clean-cut definitions of duties is by no means a 
common virtue industrially. 


Don’t Give Your Cast-OFrFr EQUIPMENT TO THE 
8. Suop Orrices. The production men who 
mentioned this weren’t bitter. They realize deskwork 
is allegedly a minor part of their responsibilities. But 
they do feel that they are entitled to good office equip- 
ment. Many of them are high-priced talent. A scarred- 
up desk, a rickety chair, a beat-up file, don’t add to 
efficiency or prestige. 
Management realizes the worth of good production 
men, It listens to their recommendations respectfully 
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Departments 


as regards expensive machinery, shop equipment, 
engineering, design, and their requirements for 
skilled factory help. But somehow, when it comes 
to a few sticks of furniture and a little equipment, shop 
supervisors get short shrift. Their limited time is 
wasted pawing through an old cardboard file held 
together with tape and rubber bands, or in delving 
through a melange of forms on a small table that 
allows for no system at all. 


9 GIVE THE SHOP PEOPLE QUICK ACTION. Did you 
@ ever see a man from the production line fidget 
and steam while he waits for some curly-headed 
clerk in the personnel office to take care of his needs? 
Did you ever hear a superintendent blow his top 
while a purchasing department man wastes time try- 
ing to get three bids from three different concerns on a 
part made by only one outfit? 

That worker waiting in the personnel office is 
probably drawing three times the salary of the clerk; 
and while he waits an expensive machine is shut down, 
or work is piling up, or incentive pay is being lost. 
That superintendent has told Purchasing that there 
is only one place the part can be bought and he wants 
it now. The old “three bid’ control is just a pain in 
the neck to him and, if it is holding up production, 
he’s going to keep right on burning for a long time. 
Prompt service on shop requisitions should be a prime 
duty of purchasing departments and everyone in the 
office should be alerted to run them through fast. 

In fact, companies can make some of the greatest 
cost reductions by implanting in offices and all de- 
partments of the company the need and importance 
of servicing plant people as promptly as possible. 
When hourly workers are kept waiting for anything, 
it’s money lost to the company—production money. 


| TELL THEM WHAT’s GOING ON UP FRONT. 

@ “I'd like to be able to tell my people a little 
more than, ‘We’ve got a big order. It’s rush.’ I think 
they'd all work a little harder and get a little more 
satisfaction if they knew what’s up on these jobs we 
get,” a shop foreman suggested recently in a meeting. 
He was stating a principle of cooperation, teamwork, 
and motivation. Changes in specifications, for in- 
stance, can be irritating and the irritation can be 
reflected in quality and production. But if the reasons 
for the changes are known, men will respond with a 
will. A short note from the office telling the reason 
for the change, or for the rush tags, is a big help. 
When a big order comes in, a bulletin on where the 
order is going always helps. Shop men have a great 
interest in how the sales force is doing. Simple 
bulletins run off mimeographed, spirit, typed with 
carbons, or whatever way the office finds best, are 
effective—even more so than the employee newspaper 
or magazine. Recent polls of employee opinion show a 
great preference for getting the news from supervisors 
first, letter bulletins second. Keep the shop informed 
on what’s going on—especially when the shop is 
playing an important part in it. A machinist is more 
than a skilled worker. He’s as human as anyone in the 
office. He can work for the company, but he’d rather 
work with it. 
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Value Analysis Dept. 
To Aid Purchasing 


Stromberg-Carlson Company re- 
cently announced the formation of 
a new type of department to work 
with the general purchasing de- 
partment of the company. To be 
called the value analysis depart- 
ment, it will have the job of in- 
vestigating and studying materials 
and products used and produced by 
other divisions of the company. 

The purpose of these studies will 
be to “assist in cost reduction as 
it relates to the value received for 
money spent,” according to G. G. 
Hoit, executive vice president of 
Stromberg-Carlson. 


Strikes Hit Record | XEROGRAPHY copies anything written, 


Low in 1954 typed, printed or drawn—onto paper masters 


According to the figures, we're fo" dyplicating—in 3 MINUTES! 
making great progress in main- 


taining labor peace. The record 

shows that in 1954, the total num- When the market closes for the day, it’s just the 
ber of man-days lost through work 
stoppages reached its lowest point 


Send for this 

20 page booklet... 
shows how xerography 
cuts duplicating costs! 





Xerography SPEEDS 


paperwork for companies 
of all kinds... 








beginning of other activities for brokers and finan 





since World War II cial houses in preparing up-to-the minute reports 
During 1954, a total of 22 mil- to rush to branch offices correspondents and cus 
lion man-days were lost because of tomers the same day. What formerly required hours 
strikes. This amounts to two-tenths is now done in minutes by xerography and at 
of one per cent of the total work- substantial savings over other methods. Xerography, 
ing time of all employees in Ameri- the most versatile copying process, can be used by 
can business. The figure does not 
include lost time as a result of any type business lara or small to speed the flow 
erwo ct p gy costs Original is copied onto 
shutdowns, for example, in the © paperwork and cut duplicating cost te genta “ree 
plants of suppliers or customers of Anything written, typed, drawn or printed can be raphy in less then 3 
the striking plants. reproduced with photographic accuracy in about minutes 
three minutes by xerography onto an offset paper 


Strikes in 1954 were fewer in 
number than in any other postwar 
year (except 1948 which was | Plicator. Original copy may be enlarged, reduced o 
slightly lower), fewer workers reproduced same size by xerography in XeroX® copy- 
were involved in each strike, and 
strikes were of comparatively 
short duration—averaging only 
14.7 days lost per worker involved. 


master for runoff of multiple copies on ar offset du 


ing equipment. Copies can be made from one or both 
sides of original material by xerography 

For use in diazo type machines, translucent inter 
mediates can be made from any original subject in 


the same speedy way 








The peak strike years were 1946 There is no limit to the versatility of the dry, ele« 

and 1952, which had prolonged trostatic xerography process in paperwork duplicating 

disputes in basic industries. applications. It is now possible, with xerography, to 
produce up to eight copies including an offset paper Peper master fe placed 
master or translucent master from one xerographic on offset duplicator to 
image produce multiple copies 
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pany’s own technicians. The quali- ick 
fied consultant or professional 
worker values his good name and 
can be trusted to keep confidences. 
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In this connection, one com- 
pany official stated that in the past 
there was many a leak in his or- 
ganization through his duplicating 
machine operator, who received 
news of management decisions as 
much as a day in advance in order 
to reproduce copies of the release 
for general distribution. Despite 
instructions to maintain secrecy, 
the mimeograph operator ap- 
parently tipped off various people 
and within an hour the grapevine 
had spread the news all over the 
building. 

The management of the com- 
pany eventually obtained duplicat- 
ing equipment for the executive 
office suite and trained a secretary 
to operate it, so that control of 
confidential matters could be main- 
tained until the time of official 
release. 

In some other companies, ex- 
ecutives transmitted confidential 
memoranda by using dictation 
equipment, The cylinders, belts, or 
recording disks were circulated 
among the executives. No tran- 
scriptions were made until the time 
for secrecy had passed, The record- 
ing media were kept by the secre- 
tary of the company. 

But let's get back to our friend 
Tom and his problem. Beyond the 
point of layout, there is the im- 
portant detail of arranging for 
furnishings and equipment for the 
space to be occupied, This means 
that representatives of the merg- 
ing departments will be brought 
into the situation to inventory 
present equipment and prepare 
forecasts for future requirements. 
The purchasing department will 
have to be alerted to the new de- 
partment’s imminent need for new 
equipment and furnishings. Bids 
will have to be secured. At each 
step the circle of informatees be- 
comes larger and the secret's 
chance of survival is proportion- 
ately reduced, 

Then the detailed organization of 
the new department will have to be 
carefully spelled out, including the 
areas of work assigned to the vari- 
ous supervisors and employees. 
Here again, consultation with rep- 
resentatives of the merging depart- 
ments is necessary. And since the 
subject matter is people, the 
propensity for leakage is high. 

Of course, there’s the method 
made famous when the story of the 
development of the atom bomb 
was finally told, This might be 
called “secrecy by division.” Using 
this method, only a few people will 
know all the essential parts of the 
confidence or the aim of the secret. 
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For instance, the purchasing de- 
partment might know it was buy- 
ing office equipment, but it would 
not know where it was to go or 
why. The draftsman could draw 
plans all day and never know the 
location or even the types of de- 
partments to be quartered in the 
building. Neither would the per- 
sonnel department know enough of 
the secret to draw an accurate 
conclusion. 

This is not ideal in a small com- 
pany, even though it may be effec- 
tive. One trouble with management 
is that it tries to keep too many 
secrets that don’t need keeping. 
Hold your secrets to a minimum, 
then people won't always be dig- 
ging around to uncover them. 

The complexity of the modern 
business organism is so great that 
no move such as this imaginary 
reorganization can long be held in 
strict confidence. Of course, there 
will come a point when secrecy is 
no longer necessary or desirable, 
and a general release of the in- 
formation will be distributed to the 
entire company. Then Tom is off 
the hook . . . and his wife will 
probably notice that he can smile 
again and actually act like a 
human being once in a while. 

In the final analysis, keeping in- 
formation confidential is a _per- 
sonal thing. Ideally, everyone to 
whom a trust is committed should 
maintain integrity until the mat- 
ter is made public. But the human 
equation——the frailty of the flesh 

plays an important part in the 
sociology of secret-keeping. The 
desire to act important—to give 
evidence of being ‘‘on the inside” 
is so strong in some people that no 
information of a confidential na- 
ture is safe in their hands. Thus 
an executive must surround him- 
self with people of integrity and 
discretion if he is to prevent leak- 
age of his business secrets. The 
human relations concepts involved 
in developing this kind of personal 
and company loyalty are beyond 
the scope of this article and by 
themselves present an absorbing 
study. 

Summarizing, we may agree 
that a business organization may 
use devices for maintaining con- 
fidentiality such as: 

1. Having as few secrets as pos- 
sible and for as short a time as is 
feasible. 

2. Reducing the matter to writ- 
ing only when necessary. 

3. Making only one longhand 
copy of information. 

4, Using reputable outside, dis- 
interested technicians. 


5. Keeping duplicating work un- 
der strict control. 

All are secondary to having 
trustworthy, closemouthed people 
who can be relied upon to treat 
confidences on an impersonal, busi- 
nesslike basis. 





Selecting an 
Arbitrator 


(Continued from page 19) 


tious appraisal of evidence, deter- 
mination according to the facts, 
and the impartial application of 
the law, whether the controversies 
are decided in the courts or in ad- 
ministrative tribunals—these are 
the safeguards of society. For the 
law is naught but words, save as 
the law is administered.”’ 

In citing this to the members of 
its arbitration panel as a guidepost 
of basic principles of right con- 
duct, the American Arbitration As- 
sociation adds its interpretation: 

“The element of honesty is satis- 
fied when the Arbitrator fully be- 
lieves he is doing what is right. 
The element of independence is 
satisfied when he arrives at his 
decision by his own free will. But 
more than this is required to satis- 
fy the element of impartiality, for 
this includes not only an honest 
purpose and independent judgment, 
but the ability to maintain an 
even-handed attitude toward both 
parties alike.” 

The point is that many of the 
present methods of so-called 
“screening” nominees for appoint- 
ment as arbitrators cannot, by 
their very nature, get at the roots 
of these criteria for an honest, in- 
dependent, and impartial arbitra- 
tor. Gossip of informants is the 
rankest hearsay. Past opinions and 
awards in the standard reports 
may give a clue, but without the 
facts of each case in detail they 
are far from infallible. Inferences 
drawn from past associations and 
experiences are subject to all the 
shortcomings of second-guessing. 

These are the best expedients in 
making the choice: 

1. Is the arbitrator a member of 
a panel in which you can have con- 
fidence, one which maintains high 
standards for its members and 
over a period of years culls out 
those arbitrators who are tem- 
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peramentally or intellectually un- 
reliable? 

2. Has the arbitrator a varied 
background of experience, has he 
seen many sides of problems? Too 
often, in the haphazard screening 
process, a party will cross off an 
arbitrator because he has had 
some connection with a _ source 
thought to be “on the other side of 
the fence."’” Remember that often 
this close association may be 
exactly what is needed to acquaint 
him with the “seamy side’ of your 
opposition. 

3. Is the arbitrator an efficient 
chairman for the informal type of 
hearing characteristic of arbitra- 
tions? It is natural to have prefer- 
ences as to certain types of hear- 
ing techniques, to avoid the too- 
legalistic arbitrator who always 
rings in the “rules of evidence,” or 
the arbitrator who is so com- 
pletely “hands off’’ that the hear- 
ing rambles along without direc- 
tion or purpose. 

4. Does the arbitrator have a 
“judicious temperament’? This is 
the criterion that is hardest to de- 
fine. Probably Justice Hughes’ 
paragraph is as good a key as any. 
Determine whether he consciously 
tries to maintain an open mind; to 
keep matters “in solution” until the 
last evidence is in; and whether 
he maintains an attitude of kind- 
ness, tolerance, and fairness to- 
ward his fellow men. 

Finally, recognize fully that the 
best case is likely to prevail even 
though the arbitrator turns out to 
be a “lemon,” provided it is pre- 
sented well. On the other hand, the 
best arbitrator in the world can- 
not come up with a fair conclusion 
if the case is not adequately pre- 
sented. No amount of rubbing a 
magic lamp to conjure up a genie 
in the form of an arbitrator who 
will find in your favor can sub- 
stitute for the hard, careful work 
of preparing a case that would 
cause the Sphinx to nod in your 
direction because the equities were 
so heavily in your favor. The only 
real insurance of success lies in 
the latter course, for it removes 
the nagging fear of the arbitrator 
as an individual, which if indulged 
in to the utmost makes arbitration 
seem little better than a lottery. 


NEXT MONTH 

How do you prepare for arbitra- 
tion? What facts, materials, and 
witnesses will you need to make 
certain that your side of the ar- 
gument is fairly presented. Next 
month, Author Sembower gives 
you the facts. 
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1800B executive swivel armchair Answer to the 


need for low price with full meas $6400 
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65 executive posture chair. Luxurious propor 


tions. Deep foam rubber cush 4 25 
ions. Designed for the top man 197 
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SPRING-BACK CHAIRS RIGID-BACK POSTURE CHAIRS 


57-S is typical of the Harter "'Comfit’”’ line chat 26 secretarial posture chair. Basy handwheel con 
also includes saddle seat styles and trols. Quality construction at only 90 
models with tubular stee! bases $5275 $26 
All prices slightly higher South and Wai 
PHOS. 8 ae 
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NEW informative booklet, “Pos 


ture Seating Makes Sense 








tells what you want to know abour 
modern executive seating for eth 
crency, comtort and good health 
—_— a 
Harter Corporation 
430 Prairie St., Sturgis, Michigan 
Send illustrated literature and name of nearest 
Harter dealer: O “Posture Seating Makes Sense 
Executive Cha O Reception Room, Conter 
¢ Room Cha O) Su graphic Chauws 
C-1500 swivel armchair. More executives have 
found comfort in chis than any other $ 50 4 
ofhce chair. Clean masculine lines. 81 
Cary State 








Tightening Controls With Less Paperwork 


(Continued from page 23) 


action, Thorough discussion of the 
situation with the comptroller, 
vice president, plant superintend- 
ent, and department heads resulted 
in our decision to secure outside 
technical assistance. We wanted 
help long enough to get us started, 
over the rough spots, and up to the 
stage where we could carry on by 
ourselves, Therefore, we invited a 
specialist to observe operations, to 
offer concrete suggestions, and to 
help install the procedures decided 
upon. 

Along with members of Oneita’s 
staff, the consultant first com- 
pleted a quick survey to highlight 
the problem areas. After the sur- 
vey, we had considerable discus- 
sion about the specific points where 
remedies might be applied. All 
agreed that our problems required 
major surgery—-most of our forms 
would be completely eliminated, 
many of our routines would be en- 
tirely changed, and—-most impor- 
tant of all—new ideas would be 
infused into our present paperwork 
system, 

The major concept was that all 
our forms should be considered 
part of a single operation. We 
would not, for example, analyze 
production forms alone, billing 
forms alone, or shipping forms 
alone, All these operations have a 
natural tie-in; therefore, our 
paperwork reforms would be based 
upon this fact. 

Like many other companies, we 
had the tendency to regard opera- 
tions in any department as be- 
longing to that department. Our 
previous attempts at paperwork 
control had been departmentalized. 
We would work on billing forms 
and operations-—-and that would be 
that. Or we would try to revise 
the shipping forms and records. 
But we had never before thought 
of applying the principle of inte- 
grated operation. 

The first step in the installation 
at Oneita took about 3 weeks. For 
the first week, the project staff 
tracked down our forms, tracing 
the path of each piece of paper in 
the work stream of our company. 
In this way, the staff oriented it- 
self with our procedures and be- 
came thoroughly familiar with 
our individual and department 
problems as well as practices. 

The next 2 weeks were spent 
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working out the possible solutions 
with the people responsible for the 
operations in each area. The joint 
development of the new system as- 
sured us that we would not only 
cut costs and increase efficiency 
but that the participation of the 
individuals concerned would insure 
the success of the new system. 

These revisions in our forms 
made use of the same data we had 
been collecting. We worked with 
the same figures, the same statis- 
tics. The difference was that by 
cutting down on forms we elimi- 
nated the necessity of transcribing 
data from one form to another and 
reduced the incidence of error. We 
had reliable data in a usable form, 
and it was easy to assemble it for 
sales analysis purposes. 

The core of our records control 
program is a multipurpose form 
that serves five major purposes. It 
makes use of duplicating equip- 
ment that we already had avail- 
able but were not utilizing fully. 

Under the new system, a pre- 
printed multilith master is used. 
The decision to utilize the multi- 
lith method was based on several 
factors—cost, speed, quality of re- 
production, and so on. The fact 
that we already had a multilith 
machine with personnel trained to 
operate it also was taken into con- 
sideration. In other situations, it 
might be more feasible to use a 
master stencil, a spirit master, or 
multicarbon records. As a matter 
of fact, we use a multicarbon 
form on certain types of orders. 

Since the introduction of the 
multilith master form, only two 
operations are required on the 
master. Initially, 11 copies of the 
master are made for each order. 
Later, when the billing department 
takes over, additional information 
is noted on the master, and the re- 
quired copies are run off. One 
copy is made on an 814%- by 11- 
inch marginally punched card. The 
card is sent to the New York sales 
office where it is used to indicate 
the name of the customer, the 
styles and colors of the items he 
purchased, the delivery date, the 
date the order was received, and 
the type of customer who placed 
the order. Sales analysis thus gets 
complete, accurate information. 

Copies of this key document in 
the simplified paperwork system 


also serve as individual shipping 
tickets, accounts receivable rec- 
ords, production control docu- 
ments, and at the same time pro- 
vide invoice analysis data. This 
one record—reproduced in seconds 
in as many copies as desired 
serves in sales, production, distri- 
bution, accounting, and adminis- 
trative control. 


Tightening Production 
Controls 


A similar program of observa- 
tion, analysis, and redesign went 
into the paperwork system de- 
veloped for production control. The 
simplified, yet more exact, proce- 
dures that resulted can be demon- 
strated by following the course of 
an order from the point where 
production control receives a copy 
of the acknowledgment order plus 
the shipping tickets. Here is a sim- 
plified account: 

1. If the order is for future de- 
livery, the order and tickets go 
into a chronological pending file. 
If the order is for current delivery, 
the material is forwarded to the 
scheduling supervisor. 

2. The customer order is used to 
prepare knit and dye schedules 
and the box schedule. 

3. The order is filed alphabeti- 
cally by customer name in an ac- 
tive file. 

4. Production order masters are 
prepared from the shipping 
tickets. Eleven copies are run off. 
One copy is filed in a visible in- 
dex. One copy is filed with the 
shipping tickets arranged in lot 
order sequence. 

5. Three copies are reserved for 
cutting, four copies for finishing, 
two copies for packing. 

6. As each department com- 
pletes its part of the work on an 
order, it returns a copy of the pro- 
duction order to production control 
to serve as a continuous record of 
work in progress. Finishing, for in- 
stance, gets four copies of the pro- 
duction order. It returns one to 
production control when it has 
completed its share of work, uses 
one copy as its own record, one in 
case the order is over or under, 
and uses one for a box order. The 
visible index maintained in pro- 
duction control is a constant rec- 
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ord of work in progress. It shows 
the total dozen in each style and 
spots exactly where the work is at 


any given time. Step Out aad Selt/ 


An Over-All Look By William E. Holler 


In summary form, the solutions Into this 80-page booklet, Bill Holler has packed a lifetime of sales experi- 
to . our problems seem to have ence. Here is the “know-how” and “sales savvy” that led this former sales 
come fairly easily. In reality, the manager of General Motors’ Chevrolet Division to prominence as one of 
full program, involving other America’s foremost sales personalities. 
paperwork phases, took several Small in size but big in purpose, this booklet will provide encouragement 
months to develop. It grew out of and practical guidance in achieving sales leadership. 
our needs—it had to be tailored to 
those needs. While we had the 


basic new procedures in only a 

few weeks, it took time to see how THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 

they worked in actual practice and 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 

to iron out the inevitable “bugs."’ 
What pleased Oneita particular- 

ly was that we ended up, not with 

a folder full of reports and recom- 


mendations, but with a working HOw Flexowriters’ punched tape 


installation that has accomplished ss 
precisely what we set out to do: d . 
Provide better and more accurate integrates ata processing 
information and eliminate a multi- 
tudinous array of unnecessary 
records. 
Lastly, the concept of all paper- 
work as one integrated operation 
is extremely important. Viewing | eae 
our operations as a whole led to 
simplified procedures that gave top 
management more accurate and Peemponcts Hesenite: 
more usable information. This, in ovailoble in 5 ond 8 
turn, led to the specific improve- : Cor tpearens 
ments mentioned earlier as being 
the aim of our records control 


Now Is the Time to— 


Send 50 cents NOW to the publisher for your copy of “Step Out and Sell!” 











Program tape 


f 
FLEXOWRITERS capture data in punched toe? 
tape as documents are originally typed. This ; 
program. punched tape mechanizes the preparation of 
other records on FLEXOWRITERS or other 
tape-operated equipment .. . this is integrated 
data processing. 





FLEXOWRITERS’ common language tape — 
a 
actuates data processors, plate embossing ma- rm 
chines, tape-to-card punches, communications 
Jet-Powered machines, recording instruments and other 
FLEXOWRITERS 
e Companies now using FLEXOWRITERS for 
xecutive integrated data processing include: 
Aluminum Company North American Aviation, Inc Comnuinta hoes 
of America Philco Corporation — 
(Continued from page 25) Carrier Corporation U. S. Stee! Corporation 


Chrysler Corporation W estinghouse Electric 


opening a new plant in the area. a Cay =8=6—6 


When the advance group's re- 
ports are favorable, either for buy- : Ask for folio containing sys- 
ing or building a plant, Mr. Reich- : tems flow charts depicting 
hold flies to the scene and makes how FLEXOWRITERS are 
the final decision. He is, naturally, used in actual installations 
influenced in such cases by the 
findings of his men and the 
—s ree board of me — COMMERCIAL CONTROLS CORPORATION, Dept. AB-45, | Leighton Ave., Rochester 2, N.Y. 
r. Reichhold is equip wit (_] Send folio "How Flexowriters Integrate Data Processing.” 
all manner of restaurant and hotel COMMER CO | would like to see a FLEXOWRITER demonstration. 
credit cards and seldom has any CARY, F] We ore interested in FLEXOWRITERS for 
need for actual cash. Once, while CONTRO\ 
discussing a fairly large deal out VVITN TRE 
of town, Mr. Reichhold invited the : aapay 
man with whom he was having the Address 


Sales and service offices 


discussion to lunch. Afterward, in principal cities City 


Nome 
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they entered the parking lot to 
pick up Mr. Reichhold’s rented car 
and, talking in millions, Mr. Reich- 
hold abstractedly handed the at- 
tendant his car ticket. Fishing in 
his pockets he came up with a dime 
but couldn't find any additional 
coins to make up the 50-cent park- 
ing fee which he proceeded to bor- 
row from his lunch guest. 

The business of which Mr. Reich- 
hold is head began with a $10,000 
investment in 1927. Mr. Reichhold 
had been with Ford since 1924 in 
the body painting department. It 
took 3 weeks and about six coats 
of paint to finish a car in those 
days. In 1925, Mr. Reichhold, who 
had been born in Germany, learned 
that a factory in Austria in which 
his family owned an interest (the 
Reichhold family was in the paint 
business) had developed a syn- 
thetic resin which not only showed 
promise of hastening the drying 
process of auto finishes, but indi- 
cated a prospect of revolutionizing 
the surface coating industry. 
Samples of the resin were tested 
by Reichhold in Detroit and, after 
exhaustive experiments, he de- 
cided that a market could be de- 
veloped in the United States. 
Charles J, O'Connor, now the 
president of Reichhold Chemicals, 
joined as salesman and a pilot 
plant was opened, 

Resins have not only modernized 


the paint industry completely but, 
among a number of industrial uses, 
are the basis for a variety of 
plastics. Most of the long list of 
plastics products, a list which is 
constantly increasing, would not be 
possible without synthetic resins. 
Reichhold Chemicals makes some 
700 or more types of synthetic res- 
ins and is always engaged in re- 
search for itself and its customers. 
The company is, in fact, almost as 
much of a service organization as 
a manufacturer. Among its cus- 
tomers are those who make auto 
bodies, airplanes, diving boards, 
furniture, household appliances, 
and a hundred other things includ- 
ing, of course, paint. 

Mr. Reichhold is a man of in- 
exhaustible energy, spirit, and 
optimism and has an enormous 
capacity for hard work. He is a 
big, bluff, hearty individual richly 
endowed with the mental and 
physical resources necessary to 
build a business the size of the one 
he now controls. 

Mr. Reichhold has two secre- 
taries, Anita Covel and Margrit 
Rathgeb. Miss Covel is his senior 
secretary and, as such, handles all 
secretarial work concerned with 
his correspondence and other mat- 
ters originating within the United 
States. Miss Covel has been em- 
ployed by Mr. Reichhold in this 
capacity for many years. 





A 16- by 6-foot mural decorates a wall at the Master Lock Co. Harry Soref, 


plant manager, says other murals are planned, to make factory more cheerful 
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Miss Rathgeb is his junior secre- 
tary. She reads, writes, and speaks 
English, German, French, and 
Italian and thus handles all for- 
eign correspondence, including that 
intended for English-speaking 
countries abroad. To expedite mat- 
ters, executives have been directed 
to address all foreign matters to 
her and all business pertaining to 
the United States to Miss Covel. 

While Mr. Reichhold has, natur- 
ally, always devoted the greater 
part of his time to his business, he 
has, somehow, found extra hours 
and money to give to projects 
which have elevated the cultural 
tone of a vast body of Americans. 
When he was a youngster, he 
idolized symphony conductors and 
their music just as many teen- 
agers today worship modern, dis- 
sonant forms of jazz and the 
musicians who produce such music. 

During his youth, Mr. Reichhold 
studied the violin. It was his love 
for music which, some 10 years 
ago, impelled him to take a leading 
part in reviving the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The organization 
was moribund at the time that Mr. 
Reichhold first gave it his support. 
Its conductor had died, and a sea- 
son or two had passed since it had 
last given a concert. Under Mr. 
Reichhold’s sponsorship a new con- 
ductor was engaged, concerts were 
given for both live and radio au- 
diences separately (the radio series 
was heard coast to coast on Sun- 
day evenings), and many notable 
singers and instrumentalists were 
engaged for guest appearances. In 
addition to the regular season, 
Twilight Symphony Concerts were 
given for several years; and for 
3 years after that, the orchestra 
gave “pop” concerts at the fair- 
grounds. 

At another time, Mr. Reichhold 
felt that the spread of indepen- 
dent, democratic ideals were just 
as important as good music and he 
sponsored America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air. Regular commercial 
sponsors shied away from this 
broadcast because it occasionally 
discussed controversial subjects 
and because it did not have the 
“hard sell” available with a top- 
ranking comic or crooner. Mr. 
Reichhold, however, felt that the 
broadcast was a worthwhile con- 
tribution, and he footed the rather 
steep bill for the broadcasts. 

Last year he arranged to pay 
all the transportation costs of 
Wilhelm Furtwaengler and _ the 
Berlin Symphony Orchestra of a 
hundred men from Germany to the 
United States, and return, for a 
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concert tour across the country. 
The famed conductor’s sudden 
death at the end of November 
changed these plans; but there is 
no doubt that Mr. Reichhold will 
continue to sponsor these cultural 
projects. 

He is convinced that there is still 
plenty of room in United States 
industry for fairly large privately 
owned businesses such as his own. 
What a man must have to found 
such an enterprise, he says, is a 
product for which there's a 
genuine need and the knowledge, 
imagination, and aggressiveness to 
manufacture and sell the product 
at a competitive price. 

While all of Reichhold Chemi- 
cals’ long-range policies are set 
by Mr. Reichhold himself, he could 
not possibly run the worldwide 
company alone. In addition to 
Mr. O'Connor, the president, the 
firm has a board of directors of 10 
men, all thoroughly versed in the 
business. Unlike some _ concerns 
whose boards are made up of men 
from other industries who lend 
their prestige and influence to 
other concerns in which they are 
interested, Reichhold Chemicals 
has no board members from the 
outside. All are full-time em- 
ployees whose advice and counsel 
are therefore valuable to the boss. 
Moreover, since most of the board 
works at the executive headquar- 
ters in White Plains, a few miles 
north of New York City, the board 
might be said to be in session all 
day, every day. 





How to Get Promoted 
Or Fired 


At a session for 500 office man- 
agers attending the thirteenth an- 
nual business seminar and show 
sponsored by the Office Manage- 
ment Association of Chicago, Miss 
Helen M. McGrath, office manager 
and assistant controller of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, discussed 
employees who get fired and those 
who get promoted. A study of 100 
executives, according to Miss 
McGrath, revealed the following 
types of employees rated among 
the lowest: 

The employee who continually 
gripes that he (or she) is over- 
worked. 

The employee who thinks the 
boss doesn’t appreciate his work. 

Employees who declare a holi- 
day as soon as the boss leaves. 
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Preventive 


.-an OCCUPATIONAL HAZAR 


Loss of hearing from noise claims are now recognized as com- 
pensable by many States. Many such law-suits are pending. 
Likely other noise ill claims will follow. 


Corrective 


Hearing aids are corrective. SOF"TONE is a preventive. 
SOF’TONE absorbs all harmful ingredients of noise ... elimi- 
nates noise ills ... makes more comfortable offices. 


USER REACTION 

M. Lewis, Inc. 
Riverside, 
for a key 
six more. 


(Orange Empire Stores Assn.), 

California, bought one SOF’TONE 
punch ... upon its arrival purchased 
4 typical reaction. 


Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


Write tedey for detoils. Give machines, 












makes, models you use ond measurements. 


28 COMMERCIAL ST., ROCHESTER 14, N.Y. 
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1 ARE YOU INTERESTED IN SAVING MONEY? 

| Every month AMERICAN BUSINESS shows readers how other companies cut thelr conte 

§ through better methods. New ideas are detailed and well illustrated so that you can adapt 
these systems for your own business 

1 Mail this coupon sew so that you can benefit from AMERICAN BUSINESS reports on the 
latest management methods. We'll send it te your office of your home. Hither enclose 67 for 

' 2 years (24 issues) of 64 for 1 year (12 issues), or we can bill you later 
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The foreman at Koppers is recognized as the first line in human relations; the 
man who represents employees and management in personal and work problems 


Koppers Puts Emphasis on Foreman’s Job 


While The Koppers Company, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., consistently 
emphasizes the importance of the 
foreman in the human relations 
picture, the idea, like all such 
ideas, needs constant reinforcing. 
This “reinforcement” came to life 
in a recent issue of Koppers News, 
published for employees. 

In order to give attention-value 
to the story, Koppers News selected 
a foreman from its supervisory 
group to be the leading character 
in the story. John C, Miller, an 
electrical and instrument foreman 
in the Penacol Plant of the Chemi- 
cal Division at Petrolia, Pa., was 
selected to play the part. All day, 


from breakfast to quitting time, 
the camera followed him to show 
the many ramifications of his daily 
working schedule. 

A short introduction emphasized 
the human relations part of the 
foreman’s job as well as his re- 
sponsibility for production and 
getting out the work on time, for 
quality and work progress, for 
good housekeeping and safety, and 
for cooperation with other super- 
visors. “How the foremen and the 
people who work with them get 
along is probably the most vital 
point in the network of human re- 
lations in industry,” points out 
Koppers News. 


Judging the Ability of Industrial Management 


Five hallmarks by which to 
judge the ability of industrial man- 
agement were outlined by Elliott 
B. McConnell, vice president for 
manufacturing of The Standard 
Oil Company (Ohio), at the annual 
Progressive Management Confer- 
ence of the Lima Management 
Club, 

Mr. McConnell listed: 

1. Profitability—-the ability to 
earn a sound return year after 
year, 

2. Response to change-— the 
alertness and adaptability of man- 
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agement to new methods, new mar- 
kets, and new quality demands. 

3. Sound employee relations—a 
sincere realization that the indi- 
vidual employee is important. 

4. Recognition of public respon- 
sibility as an honored member of 
the community. 

5. Response to obligations to the 
stockholders. 

“New buying habits, new goods 
on the market, new markets, and 
new ideas all pose problems for 
management, which must be 
guided by the fact that success 


comes only through the interest of 
people,’’ Mr. McConnell stated. 

“The orderly succession of man- 
agement by the selection, training, 
and development of new men at 
every rank from foremen to presi- 
dent is of prime importance to 
progressive management. 

“Today most business is, to a 
greater or lesser degree, directed 
by hired management rather than 
by owner-management.” 


Union Makes GAW Film 
Available to Public 


The UAW-CIO has a film pre- 
senting the union’s point of view 
on the guaranteed employment 
plan. “‘Work or Wages Guaranteed” 
shows a mock negotiation between 
the UAW and the “Gigantic Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Company.” 

In the film, union negotiators ex- 
plain the plan and meet company 
arguments; included are details of 
financing, integration of the plan 
with unemployment compensation, 
and how workers get benefits un- 
der the plan. 

The film, according to UAW, was 
originally planned for union mem- 
bers only. It was decided, however, 
to release it to the general public. 

Another recent film, “Imprint of 
a man,” features the late CIO 
president, Philip Murray; and in- 
cludes scenes of labor develop- 
ments between the years 1930 and 
1952. 


Union Unfair to Union 
NLRB Decides 


Out in Portland, Oregon, a group 
of Teamsters’ organizations (AFL) 
were accused of unfair labor prac- 
tices by their own employees. The 
hassle started when the Teamsters’ 
office employees joined the AFL 
Office Employees International 
Union instead of the Teamsters or- 
ganization, which they might have 
done. 

Negotiations between the two 
unions hit bumps, and the case 
went to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

The decision was that as em- 
ployers, the Teamsters had vio- 
lated the Taft-Hartley Act in 
several instances, among them re- 
fusing to bargain with the union 
chosen by the employees. The 
Board ordered the Teamsters to 
bargain. 
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Westinghouse Employee Stock Buying Plan Concluded 


The 1950 employee stock buying 
plan of Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration will be concluded at the 
end of April, it was announced by 
Gwilym A. Price, president. 
Through this plan, nearly 27,000 
employees have become part 
owners of the company. 

Originally scheduled to end 2 
years ago, the plan had been ex- 
tended twice, giving employees 10 
opportunities instead of 6 to buy 
stock at a discount by payroll 
deduction, 

In a letter sent to some 116,000 
Westinghouse employees, Mr. Price 
said it was the opinion of the em- 
ployee stock plan committee that 
“The purpose for which the 1948 
and 1950 plans were established 
has been well fulfilled. 

“The number of Westinghouse 
employees who now own a part of 
the company has grown from less 
than 200 to nearly 27,000,” he said. 
“At the end of the tenth buying 
period on April 30, employees will 
have purchased more than a mil- 
lion shares of Westinghouse stock 
under the plan.” 


Boys’ Town Starting 


New Training Course 


The twofold need for trained air- 
conditioning and heating engineers 
and industrial training for the boys 
of Father Flanagan’s boys’ home 
has resulted in plans for a uni- 
versity-type school at Boys’ Town. 

Lou Feeney, engineer at the 
Armstrong Furnace Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee 
to make arrangements. Present 
plans are for a course of a year 
and a half. A collection of prod- 
ucts from various heating and 
cooling equipment manufacturers 
will be made so that the boys will 
be trained on up-to-date units. In 
this way, the boys will be able to 
practice on every type of unit, as 
well as learn theory and practical 
applications. 

The course of study will be 
broken up into three 6-month 
periods. First, theory and installa- 
tion; second, servicing; and third, 
a period of continuous review but 
with primary emphasis on duties 
of a service manager including 
finance, bookkeeping, advertising, 
and public relations. Guest instruc- 
tors from industry will help out in 
all phases. 
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The Westinghouse president said 
that during last year’s enrollment 
periods, it became evident that the 
number of those participating in 
the plan tended to level off. 

“Thus it is reasonable to assume 
that those who wished to become 
shareholders in the company have, 
by now, taken advantage of the 
opportunity to buy shares at a dis 
count through payroll deductions,”’ 
he said. The company, he con- 
cluded, would continue to review 
the subject periodically. 


Du Pont Earmarks Money 
For Better Teaching 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
(Inc.) recently announced a fund 
of $291,000 for grants to universities 
and colleges to help improve the 
teaching of science and mathematics 
This fund is part of Du Pont's 
$800,000 aid-to-education program 
for 1955-1956. A three-way division 
has been set up 

The plan provides: (1) $75,000 for 
summer and winter fellowships for 
master’s degree training for high- 
school science and math teachers 
(2) $125,000 to advance the teaching 
of chemistry in 50 privately sup- 
ported institutions, mostly liberal 
arts colleges; and (3) $91,000 for 24 
postgraduate teaching assistantships 
in chemistry 

This added support for better 
teaching expands an activity which 
was largely experimental before the 
current school year. The enlarged 
program will assist more than 100 in- 
stitutions in the next academic year 

Under its full program of educa- 
tional aid, Du Pont has authorized 
more than $800,000 in grants for the 
1955-1956 school year, compared with 
$700,000 for the present year. Of this 
total, $279,000 is designated for fun- 
damental research, $210,000 for post- 
graduate fellowships in science and 
engineering, and the balance for 
miscellaneous contributions. Follow 
ing company custom, DuPont is 
making the awards to selected col- 
leges and universities, and leaving de 
cisions on detailed use of the funds 
up to them 

Each fellowship provides funds for 
living expenses plus tuition, so the 
amount involved varies from place 
to place. The company has granted 
16 of these fellowships to the Uni 
versity of North Carolina for next 
summer, totaling $5,500; and others 
to Harvard University, totaling 
$5,200 University of Delaware 
$1,500: St. Louis University, $4,500 
Cornell University, $4,300; The Ohio 
State University, $5,000; and Teach 
ers College, Columbia University 
$5,600 


. the case of the 
dissipated echo ! 


poor soul just 
wasted away when 
he ran into a 
Soundex Partition. 


SOAK UP NOISE 
LIKE BLOTTERS 
SOAK UP INK 
Perforated surfaces 
plus acoustical core 
turns the trick! 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG TODAY 


SRI IML. 


142 FEDERAL SQUARE BLDG 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








The Dartnell 
Sales Manager's 
Handbook 


Forty-eight sections— 
1,150 pages — covering 
every detail of operating a 
sales department. It will 
provide the answers to your 
questions on sales policy 
and sales supervision. Price 
$12.50, plus postage. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4 - - ILLINOIS 

















You Get Things Done With 
Boordmaster Visual Control 


tr Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations—Spotlighted 
by Color 

vr Facts at @ glance—Soves Time, Soves Money, Prevents 
Errors 

Yr Simple to operate—Type of Write on Cards, Snap in 
Grooves 

ve deat for Production, Traffic, inventory, Scheduling, 
Soles, fic 

Ye Mode of Metal, Compact and Attractive. Over 50,000 in 


} price $4950 including cards 


24-Page BOOKLET NO. A-400 
FREE Without Obligation 














Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd Street « New York 36, WN. Y. 





Now you can BIND with 


METAL LOOSE LEAF and! 
PLASTIC BINDING... 


ae 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 


Improve all your literature... 
guarantee maximum attention and 
action for every message... add 
prestige, utility, color to reports, 
manuals, pono Ady etc, Pages lie 
flat, turn easily, can be inter- 
changed between GBC Metal 
Loose Leaf and Plastic Bindings. 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED 
brochure shows how 
GBC Metal Loose Leof 
ond Plastic Binding use 
same punching ma- 
chine and identical 
punching pottern, Get 
your copy today. No 
obligation. 


GENERAL BINDING CORP. 
812 W. Belmont Ave. 
Dept. AB-4 
Chicago 14, tlinols 





Offices in the News 


(Continued from page 5) 


fice building and a one-story fac- 
tory and warehouse adjoining its 
present building in Chicago. H. G. 
Walter, president of the division, 
reported that, “With these new 
facilities, we will be able to in- 
crease our service to customers, 
which is an important factor in to- 
day’s strapping business. By boost- 
ing production of existing strap- 
ping equipment, as well as creating 
new strapping machines, we be- 
lieve we can open up new markets 
and strengthen existing ones.” The 
division’s present parking lot is the 
site of the new building. Construc- 
tion is expected to be completed 
late this year. 


Plastic Coating for windows has 
been introduced to prevent glare 
and keep out some of the heat 
from the sun. The transparent 
coating will not peel or crack and 
is supposed to wear for several 
years. Made by a Chicago firm, this 
product should be useful in display 
windows as well as offices and 
plants. 


Your Secretary can win a dream 
vacation in a contest sponsored by 
Mosler Safe Company. First prize 
is a 2-week, all-expense-paid TWA 
Skyliner tour of Europe for the 
winner and a relative or friend. 
The trip includes a 5-day stay in 
Paris with visits to Amsterdam, 
Brussels, and London. Besides the 
trip, the winner will receive $1,000 
for spending money. Second prize 
is a $1,000 Helbros diamond watch. 
Altogether, 516 prizes valued at 
$10,000 will be awarded. All the 
secretary or other office worker 
has to do is complete this sentence 
in 25 words or less: “It would be 
dangerous for my boss to trust an 
old safe because .. .”” Entry blanks 
can be obtained from any of 800 
dealers throughout the country. 
April 22 is the deadline for entries, 
which will be judged by the 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 
of Chicago. 


Park Avenue will be the new ad- 
dress of the main office of National 
Biscuit Company, which has been 
located in the Chelsea district of 
New York for more than a half 
century. The 30-story office struc- 
ture will cost an estimated $15 
million and is scheduled for com- 


pletion by October 1, 1956. Na- 
tional Biscuit, which will occupy 
6 floors, has taken a long-term 
lease at a total rental of $20 mil- 
lion, With vertical line design, the 
425 Park Avenue Building will be 
faced with enameled brick and 
aluminum spandrels. Granite and 
marble will be used at the street 
level. Continuous windows and ex- 
tra width between columns assure 
the most flexible layout possible. 
Another useful feature will be the 
basement garage for tenants. Na- 
tional Biscuit is now considering 
building new bakeries outside of 
New York, since its present ones 
are in a congested area. 


Park Ridge, a northwest suburb 
of Chicago, is the site of the new 
home of General Mills Corpora- 
tion’s regional office. On April 20, 
the office will move from the Loop, 
where the office has been located 
since 1885, to a 3'-acre site on 
the Northwest Highway. The area 
around the two-story building will 
be landscaped except for a part at 
the rear. This strip may be given 
to the City of Park Ridge to extend 
one avenue which could then help 
relieve congestion on the main 
highway. Employees of both GM 
and nearby Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany would benefit from this plan. 


Better Customer Service has re- 
sulted from the new offices of 
Nesco, Inc., in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Open only a few weeks, the 
new building for sales, warehous- 
ing, and service has already 
proved its worth, according to 
H. Henry Martens, general sales 
manager. “We opened the Western 
District Headquarters on the prem- 
ise that it was a good move for 
Nesco customers ... West Coast 
customers could be served directly 
.. . At the same time, Nesco cus- 
tomers throughout the rest of the 
country would benefit because 
facilities at Granite City, IL; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; and Baltimore, 
Md.; would be devoted exclusively 
to them.” The modern single-story 
building contains 17,180 square 
feet of warehouse space, two in- 
side truck-loading docks, and a 
siding with room for two freight 
cars. Nesco friends and customers 
are invited to visit any of these 
regional facilities. 
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| Seu NOV EIS... BUULP IME 


New inventions have always been feared by some, ever since Belgian workers threw their 
wooden shoes into textile machinery and the term ‘‘sabotage"’ was coined, according to 
the Council for Technological Advancement. More output per worker is the ‘secret’ of 
higher living standards, making the machine man's best aid to greater productivity 














Network Dictation 
System 


NOW your interoffice dial telephone 
system can be used in conjunction 
with Peirce dictating equipment to 
give you the advantages of a multi- 
station dictation system. With this 
system, any number of men in vari- 
ous offices may dictate to a central 
recording unit, controlling the ac- 
tion by dialing prearranged numbers 
Signals to start, stop, and play back 
are dialed on the telephone. Once the 
dictating equipment has been con- 
nected to the telephone system, any 
telephone in the system can be used 
for dictation, even if it is in a sep- 
arate building. Peirce Dictation Sys- 
tems, 5900 Northwest Highway 
Chicago 31, Tl. 
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Adding Machine Has Automatic 
Multiplication 


<+ 


NINE small keys on the right of the 
10-key keyboard of this machine 
make multiplication easy. Just enter 
the multiplier one number at a time 
after first entering the number to 
be multiplied in the main keyboard, 
and then press the total bar. Silent 
in operation, the machine has finger- 
fitted keys for easy touch operation 
Rubber rollers permit the machine 
to be rolled to the back of the desk 
when not in use. The machine is built 
in three main sections, so that sec 
tions may be easily removed for 
cleaning or repairs without having 
to take the entire machine apart 
Multiplication keys have been kept 
small by the machine’s construction 
which allows many keys to be ce 
pressed while only top key is a 
tivated. Facit, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave 
New York 36, N. Y 
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Register for Sales 
Invoices 
<+ 


THIS device makes up to seven copies 
of sales invoices, bills of lading, pack 
ing slips, or other records and busi- 
ness forms. It will file any selected 
number of copies in a locked com 


partment in the register, and issue 


the remainder to the customer. Mod- 
ern in design, the Autographic Reg 
ister has molded nylon parts fastened 
to steel shafts. Krauth and Benning 
hofen, Hamilton, Ohio 
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New Fonts for Photo 
Lettering Machine 


EIGHT new fonts, including seven 
hand-lettering styles and a signs and 
symbols master are now available 
for users of the Filmotype machine 
Type faces include modern and tra- 
ditional scripts, and four casual faces 
The signs and symbols font con- 
tains arrows, checks, stars, hands 
telephones, circles, and many other 
frequently used symbols. Since these 
fonts come as ribbons of film, they 
are easy to store and handle, and 
can be reused indefinitely. Filmotype 
Corporation, 60 W. Superior St 
Chicago 10, Til 


Presensitized Aluminum 
Lithograph Plate 


NEW, low-cost presensitized plate is 
said to save on labor costs and elimi 
nate the need for expensive sensitiz- 
ing and developing equipment. Re- 
quiring a minimum of makeready 
time, the plate will duplicate up to 
),000 copies of text or 2,500 copies 
of a halftone. This aluminum plate 
can be used on all popular models of 
offset duplicators, and is not affected 
by several minutes’ variation in plate 
exposure time. When not more than 
1000 copies are needed, 2 steps 
prepare the plate for use. For larger 
runs, lacquering the plate brings 
the image into view and permits the 
maximum number of copies to be 
run, A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy 
Ave., Chicago 31, Tl. 








Regulator Makes Handling Odd 
Size Sheets Easier 


ADAPTABLE to both the 20- and 
32-page Tandem model collators, the 
new Stroke-Stop regulator permits 
semiautomatic adjustment of the 
feeder-arms for any sheet from 3 by 
8% inches to 14 by 17 inches. The 
regulator does not affect the opera- 
tion of the collator. Throughout its 
use, the operator is seated com- 
fortably at the collator, with all 
pages under her constant inspection. 
Thomas Collators, Inc., Dept. M., 50 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


V 


Farewell to Smoke- 


Filled Rooms 
> 


WHEELED into a room and plugged 
into any electrical outlet, this room 
air cleaner goes immediately to work. 
Within a few minutes, it rids the 
average-sized room of all traces of 
tobaceo smoke and odor, The Micro- 
naire was originally developed for 
the relief of asthma and hay fever 
sufferers because it removes more 
than 99 per cent of all airborne 
pollen and other impurities. Thirty 
inches high, the machine weighs 60 
pounds and requires no installation. 
Raytheon Mfg. Co., Waltham M4, 
Massachusetts. 
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Open Shelf Filing 
System 
< 


FOR THOSE who prefer open shelf 
filing, here is a system employing 
the use of adjustable snap-in metal 
dividers on every shelf. The manu- 
facturer claims it increases filing 
capacity and reduces equipment 
costs. The Verti-File is available in 
3-foot-wide cabinet sections com- 
plete with finished end panels and 
top. Deluxe Metal Furniture Co., 
Division of Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 
Warren, Pa. 
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Duplicator Gives Longer Runs 
And Sharper Copies 


UNIQUE position control on the new 
Margi-Set makes it possible to raise 
or lower the copy from a small frac- 
tion of a line to a full seven lines. 
Even hairline registration is easy. 
A visible indicator shows the setting 
at all times, indicating how much the 
copy may be raised or lowered from 
its present position. Copy may be 
changed even while the machine is 
operating. Lift-Out rollers permit 
easy replacement when necessary. 
Available in manual or electric 
models, machine reproduces in black 
and white or in several colors. Wolber 
Duplicator & Supply Co., 1201 Cort- 
land St., Chicago 14, Il. 
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Machine Stand to Hold 
Heavy Equipment 


TESTED to hold over 3,200 pounds, 
the Model 9000 stand is larger and 
sturdier than any previous model 
Steel drop leaves 16 by 20 inches pro- 
vide greater working area. Top cups 
hold practically all office machines, 
whether the machine feet are round, 
square, oblong, or rectangular. Top is 
adjustable to hold machine bases 
from 6% by 6% inches to 17 by 17 
inches. Tiffany Stand Co., 7350 For- 
syth, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


New Carbon Paper 
Ribbons 


UNLIKE old style ribbons, Colum- 
bia’s No. 929 Smooth and No. 949 
Medium Smooth carbon paper rib- 
bons write both smoothly and evenly 
on most letterhead stocks. Upper 
case characters no longer tend to 
“jump” off the paper, since upper 
case, as well as lower case, charac- 
ters are clear, distinct, and smooth 

giving an over-all color uniformity 
to the page appearance. Available 
for all carbon paper ribbon using 
typewriters, both carbons resist 
smudging. Columbia Ribbon & Car- 
bon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, N. Y 
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Accounting Machines Cost 
Less to Maintain 


THIS wide-throat, front feed carriage 
makes large accounting forms easy 
to handle. Its accumulated proof to- 
tal, “shadow touch” keyboard, and 
modern contemporary styling are 
other features that make this new 
medium-priced line of accounting ma- 
chines, the “Director 600,” appealing 
Reasonably priced to start with, it 
will cost less to maintain over its 
lifetime. Burroughs Corporation, 6071 
Second Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. 





Convenient Desk-Size 
Copying Machine 


SMALL enough to be used on an 
office desk, the Secretary copying 
machine makes dry copies of originals 
in about 4 seconds. No special train- 
ing is needed to operate the device, 
and copies can be made directly from 
the original in the open office, re- 
gardiess of lighting conditions. The 
Secretary is 17 by 17 by 9 inches, 
and it operates from any 110-volt-AC 
outlet. Minnesota Mining and Mfg 
Co., Dept. G5-38, 900 Fauquier St 
St. Paul, Minn. 








> we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
onfidential records, biueprints, etc., per 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use 





Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 

ste covered, Instantly adjustable. Shredse %&” to 

, Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
eervice 


Makes Sharp Reproductions of 
Dark, Medium, or Light Copy 


TWIST the dial to the type of origi 
nal to be claims the manu- 
facturer, and the resultant reproduc- 
tions will be sharp and clear. The 
illuminated dial takes the guesswork 
out of making copies. Half the size of 
earlier models the Dial-A-Matic 
Auto-Stat will take paper up to 15 
inches in width. Self-adjusting de- 
veloper rollers take any weight paper 
from heavy card stock 
without manual adjustment. Ameri 


copied 





FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 90 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


tissue to 


can Photocopy 
W. Peterson Ave 


Equipment Co., 1920 
Chicago 26, Il 
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Adding Machine Has Debit 
And Credit Window 


NEW Visi-Balance ) 
Comptograph “202” permits the oper 


PRINT hundreds of FAST, 
ciean PERFECT COPIES 








window in the 


@ IN MINUTES @ IN 1 to 5 COLORS 


- Now, you con moke 120 or more copies per 
at all times. When the value is debit minute of anything up to 9 x 14 inches in 
the word appears in the size — typed, written, drawn, traced of 
ruled — in 1 to 5 colors. All in one easy, 
window 
inexpensive operation. The Heyer Conquerors, 
Manvel ond Electrically Operated, ore the 
duplicators with ALL the features . priced 
much lower than comporable machines 
Model 70-Hend Operated—$195 (plus tox) 
Model 76-Automotic Electric—$325 (pivs tex) 


Write today for FREE descriptive literature 
and name of your nearest dealer — to: 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 


1860 &. Kestner Ave., Chicege 23, ti. 


ator to see the accumulated balanc« 


positive 
When the accumulated value 
becomes a credit, the word “negative 

appears. Operating at the rate of 202 
printings a minute, the Comptograph 
automatically spaces up after sub 
totals and totals. All debit items, in 
cluding subtotals and 
printed in black 
printed in red. Felt & 
Co 1735 ? 
Illinois 


totals are 
credit items are 
Tarrant Mfg 


Paulina St., Chicago 22 
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Fast WELZ 
WEST Sipe 


ALL "ROUND 
NEW YORK 


Call your Local 

Travel Agent for 

reservations or 
write direct. 


Teletype NY 1-360! 


Comfortable Rooms 
Sensible Rates 
TV Available 
Air Conditioning 
Central Locations 
Fine Food 
Friendly Hospitality 
Conventions 
Garage AAA 
(At the Shelton 
Enjoy the Free 
Pool and 
Monte Proser's 
“La Vie") 
KING EDWARD 
BE SURE TO 
ROYAL CREST 


STOP AT 
HOTELS 
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The Vest-Pocket Course in 
Selling 


"A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP”’ 


By J. C. Aspley 


Here's a pint-size manual on salesman- 
ship that packs a real wallop! As a re- 
fresher course in the fundamentals of 
selling, over 200,000 copies have been 
bought by companies to give to their 
saleamen, dealers, and to men who want 
to get into selling. 64 pages. 4 by 6 
inches, Send for sample copy, 40 cents. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, TH. 











The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





HERE’S YOUR PASSPORT TO 
PRESTIGE AND PROFITS is a busi- 
ness card buyers’ guide, approaching 
the subject of business cards from 
the point of view of its use as a sales 
tool. It suggests a means of stand- 
ardizing on business card buying for 
large firms which still supply cards 
of various sizes, shapes, and designs 
to their men in different localities. 
Copies of the guide are available 
without charge to users of 5,000 or 
more business cards a year. R. O. H 
Hill, Ine., 270 LaFayette St., New 
York 12, N. Y. 


a . a 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT COM- 
MERCIAL FINANCING is a refer- 
ence brochure describing accounts 
receivable financing, old-line factor- 
ing, export-import, buy-out of a 
partner or new business, consumer 
finance, motion picture and television, 
and rediscount financing. Each sub- 
ject is organized into a section for 
easy reference. For a free copy, write 
to A. J. Armstrong Co., Inc., 60 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


* + * 


CALLING ALL JOBS, a 24-page 
2-color booklet, is designed to end 
the fears that automation will sup- 


| plant workers and leave them jobless. 
| The booklet uses historical examples 


to show that every improvement of 
the machine age which increased 
productivity has increased the num- 
ber of jobs. National Association of 
Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


* * * 


MILLS MOVABLE METAL WALLS 
shows how these walls provide space 
control—the ability to adapt space 
readily and economically to changing 
space requirements. The contents of 
the catalog are arranged to make it 
a practical workbook on space con- 
trol for architects, engineers, con- 
tractors, business executives, and 
managers of commercial buildings. 
For your free copy, write to The 
Mills Company, 998 Wayside Rd., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


MANAGEMENT MEN who are in- 
terested in fostering our national 
heritage of freedom, self-expression, 
and comparative plenty will find 
these films on the “American Ad- 
venture” of great help. This series of 
13 educational programs describes 
the unique nature of American politi- 
cal and economic institutions. For 
more information, write to Film Divi- 
sion, The National Education Pro- 
gram, 815 East Center, Searcy, Ark 


* * * 


HOW TO MAKE THE MOST ECO- 
NOMIC AND EFFICIENT use of 
your electronic computer is described 
in a new brochure on “Univac Serv- 
ice Routines.” Covered are such 
service routines as the Analyzer to 
aid the programer in debugging new 
routines and in writing reports, the 
Code Search for analyzing coding, 
and Automonitors for post-mortem 
routines. Also included are a Com- 
parator routine for comparing two 
tapes and printing out any dis- 
crepancies on the control printer, the 
Sampler for extracting and printing 
out specified information from a 
tape, and the Sequence Test to see 
whether or not information on a tape 
is arranged in a desired order. Bro- 
chure is available from the Elec- 
tronic Computer Department, Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


. . - 


ACTING OUT A PROBLEM in a 
work or human relations situation is 
a new method used for training 
workers or leaders in different kinds 
of activity. To help the training 
director use this new medium most 
effectively, the Business Information 
Sources has put out a bulletin listing 
books, periodical articles, films, and 
special studies on role playing as a 
training technique and its applica- 
tions. “Role Playing, or Dramatiza- 
tion in Training Methods” is avail- 
able for 25 cents from Miss Rose L 
Vormelker, Head, Business Informa- 
tion Bureau, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, 325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING CONTROL AP- 
PLICATIONS are the subject of a 
28-page booklet being offered by 
IBM. Using these methods, cards 
punched with basic information ac- 
tuate electronic and electric equip- 
ment to prepare a wide variety of 
reports, many of which are shown 
in the booklet to illustrate the 
adaptability of the method. For a 
free copy, write to the Department 
of Information, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


+ + . 


FLUORESCENT LUMINAIRES 
FOR COMMERCIAL and industrial 
use are described in a new pocket- 
sized catalog. The 28-page booklet 
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summarizes the salient features of 
each type of luminaire and discusses 
electrical characteristics, mainte- 
nance, mounting data, details of con- 
struction, dimensions, and recom- 
mendations for application. Request 
Bulletin B-5799-B from the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, P. O 
Box 2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


. * 


ADVERTISING AND SALES PER- 
SONNEL will find “Facts at Your 
Fingertips” crammed full of valuable 
information for planning catalogs, 
sales or service manuals, price lists, 
sales presentations, and sample 
cases. It describes sheet sizes, paper 
stocks, new and functional methods 
of indexing, punching, binding mar- 
gins, cartoning, and cover designs 
Write for a free copy from The 
Heinn Company, 326 W. Florida St 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


* * + 


IF YOU HAVE A READING RACK 
PROGRAM, you no doubt want to 
know how to make the most of it. In 
a concise manner, the small folde 
by the Information Rack Service 
tells the usual percentage of booklets 
to be devoted to developing a better 
understanding of the company and 
its policies, and how they can be ob- 
tained. Write to Robert F. Stone & 
Company, P. O. Box 88, Clayton 5, 
Missouri. 


A LOW-COST WAY TO SOLVE 
YOUR STORAGE PROBLEMS is 
suggested in a new catalog on steel 
shelving. Besides shelving, the cata- 
log covers utility trucks, wardrobe 
cabinets, stepladders, lockers, parts 
bins, and workbenches. The Precision 
Equipment Company, 3636 Milwau- 
kee Ave., Chicago 41, Tl. 


+ o * 


AN OVERHEAD ELECTRIFIED 
TRACK allows office machines to be 
moved at will, without modifying the 
electric wiring each time the ma- 
chine layout is changed. Bulletin No 
47 describes a 60-ampere overhead 
trolley busway electrification system 
and how it helps busy office man- 
agers arrange their office machinery 
for most efficient operation. Feed- 
rail Corporation, 125 Barclay St., 
New York 7, N. Y 


HOW TO GET MORE FROM 
PUNCHED-CARD methods is de- 
scribed in a new 6-page illustrated 
folder from Remington Rand. An 
easy-reference chart shows a com- 
plete line of punched-card machines 
and their use in the preparation of 
records for billing, receivables, sales, 
payroll, and production. The new 
folder, TM930, is available from 
Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
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Morning handout ! 
YS 


In offices where the mail is opened by hand, highly 
paid sales and office workers lose valuable time 
every morning. A PB electric MailOpener 
speeds up the opening and distribution of mail, 
can often save an extra 5 or 10 minutes of each 
person's working time. Swiftly, safely takes a 
thread-like edge off each envelope, any size... any 
kind of paper 

Other models, hand and electric for the smallest 
or the largest offices. Ask the nearest PB office for a 
demonstration, or write for free illustrated booklet 
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PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 2182 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn 
Originators of the postage meter, 93 offices in U.S. & Canada 


PITNEY-BOWES 


MAILOPENER 





CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANK—Used by more than 3,000 
concerns to find weak points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying the best features of many forms, 
81% by 11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General Application Blanks; Expense 
Account Forms; Automobile Expense Books; Auto Expense Blanks; 
Salesmen’s Reference Forms. 
Write for FREE Samples 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
PUBLISHER 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 
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MODERN OCCUPATIONAL MEDI- 
CINE, By Dr. Allan J, Fleming, Dr. 
Cc. Anthony D’Alonzo, and 20 mem- 
bers of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Ine.’s medical division and re- 
lated departments, who have pre- 
pared a comprehensive guide to the 
planning and functioning of indus- 
trial medical programs, based on 
nearly 40 years’ experience in the 
field. The book was edited by Dr. 
Fleming, assistant medical director; 
and Dr. D’Alonzo, special assistant 
in the medical division. Dr. John A. 
Zapp, director of the company’s 
Haskell Laboratory for Toxicology 
and Industrial Medicine, is associate 
editor. 

The central theme of the book is 
adequate health care, the first 
chapters on organization presenting 
data of help to plant managers and 
other industrial executives in the 
evaluation of the efficiency of their 
medical services. Specific information 
is included on administration, 
functions, location, layout, personnel, 


equipment, medical history, physical 

examinations, and medical records. 
There are five chapters on in- 

dustrial preventive medicine, a section 


on physical environment (temper- 
ature, humidity, noise, fatigue, and 
so forth), and a section on in-plant 
feeding, safety, and sanitation. Other 
chapters cover psychiatry, the 
problern of the alcoholic in industry, 
and toxicology. Lea & Febiger, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 414 pages. $10.00. 


A REPORT ON AUTOMATION. By 
UAW-CIO Education Department. If 
your plant or office is swinging over 
to increased automation, and if your 
plant is unionized, secure and read 
a copy of this pamphlet presenting 
the most recent and complete state- 
ment of UAW policy on automation. 

In addition to stating the union's 
policy on automation, the impact of 
automation on the union worker is 
considered in its many phases. For 
instance, management men will want 
to read such sections as: Automation 
and the Guaranteed Wage; Man- 
power Displacement, Job Classifi- 
cations, and Wage Structures; Higher 
Pay for Automated Jobs; Changing 
Skills; Automation and the Duration 
of Contracts; Role of Skilled Trades; 
Automation and the Short Work- 
week; and Automation and Political 
Action. 

The pamphlet reports the union's 
actual position on automation de- 
velopments in order that it may be 
compared with the rumors and mis- 
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representations by “organized propa- 
ganda agencies” and by the “mis- 
representation which customarily 
passes for information in the press.” 

Regardless of the pamphlet’s 
purpose or use, it should, we believe, 
be read by all management men who 
will have a hand in shaping policies 
related to automation; for on their 
informed approach to the subject 
depends such matters as wage 
structures involving new classifi- 
cations and higher wage rates for 
employees concerned with auto- 
mation. Solidarity House, Detroit 14, 
Mich. 39 pages. Single copies, 25 
cents; in quantities of 100 or more, 
15 cents. 


EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP IN 
HUMAN RELATIONS. By Henry 
Clay Lindgren. The author’s major 
concern is how to deal with leader- 
ship problems rooted in the hostility 
of a group for its leader. He describes 
the reasons for the hostility, the 
forms it takes. The most destructive 
forms, in the long run, are the 
passive such as “apathy, boredom, 
absenteeism, spoilage, and what might 
be termed the ‘general inability to 
understand,’” according to the 
author. 

Dr. Lindgren explains the types of 
leadership required by different situ- 
ations. Basically, these are the dy- 
namic and administrative—the first 
necessary for growth and develop- 
ment, the second for stability and 
harmony. The patterns of leadership 
(parental, manipulative, the expert, 
and so forth) are included, and the 
skills or characteristics that make a 
person a leader. 

Important to effective leadership 
is effective communications. And 
communications must work both 
ways—the good leader must be able 
to listen as well as talk. 

The newest pattern of leadership, 
according to Dr. Lindgren, is the 
ability of the executive to share power 
and thereby increase his effectiveness. 
Hermitage House, 8 West 13th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 282 pages. $3.50. 


MORGAN, 1811-1883, 
MERCHANT IN POLITICS. By 
James A. Rawley. Few books il- 
lustrate so well the role that business 
leaders have played in the political as 
well as economic development of the 
United States. In an era in which the 
national administration includes some 
of the leading industrial and com- 
mercial leaders of our day, this 
excellent biography by a competent 


EDWIN OD. 


scholar holds more than a passing 
interest. 

“Contemporaries credited Mor- 
gan—Civil War governor of New 
York and later senator from that key 
state—with having brought new 
methods of doing business to New 
York. Certainly, the merchant per- 
sonified the Yankee trader in a tailor- 
made environment.” He was at once 
audacious, swift, and willing to take 
a calculated risk. Wholesaler; ship- 
owner; railroad promoter; land specu- 
lator; and investor in public utilities, 
banks, and insurance companies; he 
participated in the principal means of 
building fortunes in his expansive 
area. Despite the many scandals of 
the period and in his own political 
party, he was touched by none of 
them. Yet his political career and 
contributions were significant and 
recognized even by Lincoln. 

A few copies of this book in both 
high political as well as management 
circles today could be of inestimable 
value—-to the reader, the country, and 
posterity. Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y 
321 pages. $5.00. 


WORKSHOP FOR MANAGEMENT 
1954. Proceedings of the Seventh 
Annual Systems Meeting, Systems 
and Procedures Association of 
America. This is the most important 
book on office work simplification, 
systems, and procedures published 
in the last decade. Largely stripped 
of theory and purely discursive mate- 
rials, it combines the practical “how 
to” treatment with the management 
approach as tried and proved by some 
of the leading authorities in the 
Nation. 

Thirty-two sections each reproduce 
the best of the workshop discussions 
and illustrations. If this book suffers 
from the fact that each section is in- 
dependent of those that precede or 
succeed it, the loss is amply repaid 
by the inclusion of such a wealth of 
experience in the fields discussed. 

Among the authors are Dr. Howard 
Aiken, who is director of the Harvard 
Computation Laboratory, where so 
much of the basic electronic computer 
developments emanated. 

For top management as well as 
for those whose executive respon- 
sibility extends to developing maxi- 
mum office efficiency, this book will be 
a manual for many years. It is read- 
able, and well printed. Management 
Magazines, Inc., 141 East 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 504 pp. Indexed 
$19.00. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


JOHN PACE, whose article on ways 
offices can help production depart- 
ments appears in this month’s issue, 
has been in production work for over 
18 years. He began as a machine 
operator and worked successively 
through toolmaker to tool engineer, 
with the aid of night school. At pres- 
ent, he is an industrial engineer with 
a consulting firm, as well as a 
methods writer for business maga- 
zines. He drew on his wide ac- 
quaintance with production men and 
consulting engineers for the material 
in his article. 


. * > 


GEORGE A. TRAVERS will be remem- 
bered for his excellent section on 
duplicating in our July 1954 issue. 
Formerly manager of the corre- 
spondence department of a _ large 
corporation, Mr. Travers is a gradu- 
ate of Northwestern University. 


* * * 


ROBERT D. DEVEREUX is the third 
member of his family to assume the 
presidency of Oneita Knitting Mills 
A graduate of Harvard University and 
Utica College, Mr. Devereux enlisted 
as a private in the Air Force in 1942 
He joined Oneita as assistant super- 
intendent of the yarn mill after his 
discharge from the service in 1946 
In January of 1952, he was named 
president and general manager. 


JOHN F. SEMBOWER’'S last article fo 
AMERICAN BUSINESS appeared in 
October 1946, when he told how local 
interest helps ownership 
This month's article on selecting an 
arbitrator describes the pitfalls to be 
avoided when investigating candidates 
for arbitrator 


absentee 


MARILYN FRENCH follows up her article 
on better letters at lower cost with a 
speech to be given later this month 
before a chapter of the National 
Secretaries Association in Marion, 
Ind., on-——of all things—-better letters 
She is also busily engaged in writing 
sections of the Public Relations Hand- 
book which Dartnell plans to publish 
later this year 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Executive Training 








A home study program for executives has 
been developed by the National Office Man 
agement Association to fill the gap in pres 
ently avoilable executive development and 
training progroms. Two courses are being 
featured: the Junior Executive Course for 
people who lack academic training in office 
management and the Executive Course for 
those who have had formal study. Answers to 
the examination questions, as well as each of 
the ten individual lessons, ore evaluated by 
@ stoff of professional instructors. For a free 
booklet ovilining the courses, write NOMA 
Correspondence Courses, Dept. A-2, 132 W 
Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa 





Mail Rack 





GET MORE SHELF 
SPACE with CURMANCO 
LETTER RACKS! 


Saves time lavites ection... Cleare 
our desk. Handles, Sorts, Classifics 
hatributes work. Llectrically welded in 

one piece. Olive Green, Brown, Gray 

Letter sise $7.50. Legal sine... 99.50 

F.O.B. factor Iwo of more, pr id 

CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, rn 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSTTIONS 
$5,000 te $55,000 

We offer the original personal employment 
(established 45 years). Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu- 
alized to your personal requirements 
Identity covered present position 
tected. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY 
IN¢ 650 Brisbane Bidg., Buffalo 4, N 
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Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
Write for our free classification sheet 
ADAM FISHER ©CO 
Louls, Mo 
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Business Booklets 








a Dartnell Short Course 


STRATEGY IN SELLING 


Today's tight market conditions 
demand extra effort and sales 
skill. Here is an effective stream 
lined course in practical selling. 
Not just theory but successful 
sales techniques, tried and 
tested by others, covering the 
fundamentals of selling. 
* Planning the Sale 

* Getting Better interviews 
* Making the Presentation 

* Disposing of Objections 
* Closing the Sale 

* Managing Your Time 
* The Way to Leadership 


Seven manuals 87 .O} 
In handy box 


seven 


Plus postage 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicage 40, TH 

















Business. on tHe marce 


FA RLY talk of a summer slump seems to 
have given way to a more optimistic tone, in 
spite of stock market gyrations. In February, 
production climbed to the best level since 
October 1958 and continued to rise through 
March. The $280-billion question is: Can we 
sell this record production? We can and prob- 
ably will. Two agencies of the Federal 
Government forecast that dollar sales for 1955 
will be 4 per cent above 1954 for manu- 
facturers, 6 per cent above for trade companies, 
and public utility sales will run 8 per cent 
higher than 1954, Outlays for new plant and 
equipment are expected to hit the $27-billion 
mark, also well above last year. Confirming 
this cheery forecast, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s tenth annual survey of consumer fi- 
nances indicated that consumers are optimistic 
and are planning to spend more for new cars, 
new homes, new appliances and repairs than 
a year ago when the ninth annual survey was 
made. To be sure, there are a few soft spots. 
There always are. But as we go into the second 


quarter, it looks as though the politicians who 
are promoting a crash to help win next year’s 
elections may have hold of a bobtailed cat. 


* * + 


Perhaps one helpful result of the Fulbright 
“study” of security prices will be to dampen 
enthusiasm for employee stock-purchase plans. 
Arthur Croft in Management News Letter 
tells about a firm that has been active in sell- 
ing stock to employees. The company found 
that four employees who had bought stock 
under a stock-purchase plan became so nervous 
and so worried when the stock went down 8 
points in the March break that they couldn’t 
concentrate on their work. “And the rest period 
was no rest period at all. Instead of chatting 
and laughing, employees spent their time read- 
ing the market page.” With stock prices rising, 
employees who own company stock are happy 
and serene, but let the market tumble, or even 
stumble, and their paper “losses” really throw 
them. And whom do they blame? The manage- 
ment that sold them the stock. Unless a com- 
pany is able to maintain a market for its stock, 
it had better go slow loading employees with 
it. Few employees understand that the pur- 
chase of any common stock is a gamble. The 
stock might go up in price, or it might go 
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down. With the market pushing the ceiling, 
it has a better chance to go down than up. 


* « 7 


Another early 1955 fear that looks as though 
it might turn out to be a little firecracker 
at the end of a big fuse is the guaranteed annual 
wage. ‘The unions seem to be watering down 
their demands as their impracticality becomes 
evident. When a way is found to guarantee 
sales production, employers might give GAW 
another look. You may recall that General 
Electric, following a period of stabilized sales 
in 1935, guaranteed the pay of such employees 
as management figured would be needed for 
the next 6-month period. The plan worked for 
2 years. But when sales fell 30 per cent below 
estimates and motors began to back up in the 
channels of distribution, the plan was dropped. 
As American Busrness has consistently 
pointed out, guaranteeing wages is a sales 
problem, not an employment problem. The 
idea that employers holding C1O contracts be 
required to set aside 10 per cent of their payroll 
for the benefit of laid-off employees is a beauti- 
ful theory. But what about competitors who 
are not organized and who do not have GAW 
to freeze their costs? What will they do? The 
idea of penalizing efficient management and 
holding an umbrella over the price-cutter just 


doesn’t add up. 
. 7 ~ 


Following a 8-day powwow in Indianapolis, 
a policy board of the International Union of 
Electrical Workers (CIO) recommended to 
all affiliated locals that they demand a share 
of the profits resulting from the use of elec- 
tronic devices and equipment. Figures were 
cited to show the number of employees laid off 
when pushbutton operators were introduced 
in certain plants. Said a spokesman for the 
union: “Management has consistently argued 
that automation in the long run creates more 
jobs by bringing down prices and expanding 
markets, The union agrees. But we do contend 
that if automation creates short-term layoffs, 
it is management’s responsibility to set aside 
some of the resulting profits to move laid-off 
employees into new jobs.” No mention was 
made about sharing losses resulting from 
unsuccessful pushbutton operations.—J. C. A. 
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Also developers of electrically conductive floor tile for 
safety and sanitation in hospital anesthetizing areas 
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Wattonal Accounting Machines save us *17,200 a year... 


repay their cost every 10 months.”’ 


“Until we installed National accounting 
machines, our accounting operation— 
linked with that of our six subsidiary com- 
panies — was necessarily a long and in- 
volved one. 

“Today, we use Nationals for accounts 
receivable and customer statements 
weekly and monthly preparation aging of 
accounts receivable, showing details of all 
past-due accounts . . . and net sales to date 
on each account. Further, we have estab- 
lished a centralized credit control of all ac- 
counts of our six subsidiary companies. 


With the help of Nationals, these opera- 
tions are tightly controlled and highly 
efficient 

Nationals save us $17,200 annually, re 
turning their cost every 10 months (about 
120% annual return on our investment) 
We regard them as an investment in effi 
ciency that has paid off handsomely for 
our company.” 


C5 Tyan — 


Treasurer and Comptroller 


The Mosaic Tile Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pavron 9, onto 


977 OFFICE 


IN 94 VTRIE 


—THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY, Zonesvilie, Ohio 


Lergest maker of real clay floor and wall tile.” 


In your business, too, National ma- 
chines will pay for themselves with 
the money they save, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your near- 
hy National man will gladly show 
and why 


how much you can save 


your operators will be happier 
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Announcing the FREE Availability of 


THE MAN WH 





Order this great 
sound motion picture 
with its tremendous, 
proved impact—now! 


If you supervise salesmen, use it to compli- 
ment and inspire your men, If you supervise 
or develop sales training programs, use it 
as the climax of your sales meetings. If you 
teach economics or salesmanship, uce it to 
picture the intangibles of sales work—to 
dramatize the values in a sales career. If you 
have a group that needs to know about the 
salesman’s significant contribution as a 
builder of our America, use it. It’s patriotic. 


It has big values for beginners . . . big values 
for the veteran salesman. Salesmen who see 
this picture have new enthusiasm to get out 
and go get ‘em. “The Man Who Sells” is 
sponsored by Chevrolet 6.8 produced and 


distributed by The Jam Handy Organization. 


>» 





Ze JAM HANDY 
Seretitnianger = OY 


Please send the 10-minute 16MM sound motion picture THE MAN WHO SELLS. 


¢ INC. 


Our choice of dates: First Second Third 


it is understood that this film will be supplied free of charge with only return transpor- 
tation paid by us. We will report all showings of the film on a special card provided 


for the purpose. 

ORGANIZATION 

APPLICANT'S NAME 

ADDRESS__ 

- ZONE STATE 


Estimated audience composed of 


"... TOPS THEM ALL...” 


“In my experience with the JAM HANDY Organi- 
zation, which goes back more than 25 years, this 
company has never produced a mediocre picture, 
but this latest production tops them all. 


"tt is so made to order and geared to present con- 
ditions in a period when our whole economy de- 
pends on selling and the salesman.” 


C. E. Lovejoy, Jr. 
Vice President, Sales Management 


"... This splendid production . . . is terrific. # gives 
dignity, position and good sense to the job of the 


salesman. It is a film which is greatly needed 


Francis W. Noel 
Chief, California Bureew of 
Audio-Visual Education 








